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The Merry Whirl 
\ccommodates 1 to 50 children 


The Swing Bob 
Ideal equipment for the younger 


t the same time. Children can children—furnishing healthful 
board or leave it at will while exercise and amusement to 
motion. Easily operated by a from one to twenty children at a 


time. Reinforced platform and 
continuous guard rails insure 
safety. Attractively painted. 


ingle child. Requires no super- 
ion. Gives many years of 
ice with minimum upkeep. 
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World at Play 


Shuffle Board Courts and Players in St. 
Petersburg.—As a municipal recreation activ- 
ity, shuffle board was started about five years ago 
in St. Petersburg, Florida. It has proved to be 
one of the most popular games among adults, and 
from a social and health point of view probably 
one of the most beneficial. In one recreation cen- 
ter of Saint Petersburg there are 80 courts ac- 
commodating 320 players at one time. One club 
has a membership of 2,587, with an annual fee of 
$3.00 which takes care of all expenses for upkeep 
and some permanent improvements. 


Boys’ Week.—Two thousand cities in the 
United States this year celebrated International 
3oys’ Week, April 27th to May 4th. While the 
programs were varied in the different communi- 
ties, they all gave opportunity for American boys 
to take part in educational and recreational activi- 
ties in a community-wide way. 

In Lakewood, Ohio, Boys’ Week was initiated 
with a huge parade in which over a thousand boys 
took part. Gathering at a central place they 
walked to Rocky River Valley, where under the 
auspices of the Boy Scouts a treasure hunt was 
conducted. A program of stunts, games and 
“eats” followed the hunt. Throughout the week, 
at one of the churches, the prize hobbies and hand- 
craft display of Lakewood boys remained on exhi- 
bition. On May 4th the marble championships of 
the city were run off under the leadership of the 
Department of Recreation. 

In Elmira, as a part of Boys’ Week celebration, 
the boys visited the leading industries of the city, 
enjoyed programs of games, sports and hikes and 
for one hour held the reins of the government of 
the city. 


Music in Saint Petersburg.—In April, 1927, 


Bradley A. Lawrence, Jr., a member of the Recre- 


ation Board of St. Petersburg, Florida, took the 
initiative in organizing a Men’s Civic Glee Club, 
primarily for the purpose of providing funds to 
care for the under-nourished children of the com- 
munity. Since that time more than $15,000 have 
been raised and used for this work for under- 
privileged children in the community. In addition 
to the usual miscellaneous concerts, the club pre- 
sents each year one comic opera and one minstrel 
show. The members of the club are all volunteers 
and the director is a member of the staff of the 
Recreation Bureau. The experience of the club 
has proved that a definite object has an excellent 
effect in making the club successful. 

To increase the usefulness of the new million 
dollar Recreation Pier of St. Petersburg, the Rec- 
reation Bureau of the city in September, 1927, in- 
augurated Sunday afternoon community sings, 
which have been conducted ever since without 
interruption with an average attendance during 
the winter season of 3,500 and during the summer 
months of 1,800. Bernard Thomas and J. J. 
Bowman, members of the staff of the Bureau, 
have been the leaders and special numbers have 
been presented at each sing by volunteer talent. 
The program lasts for one hour, the first half of 
the period being given over to old time songs and 
secular songs, the second half to hymns and sac- 
red solos. 

In the spring of 1928, the people attending the 
sings voted to leave their pennies in receptacles 
placed at the exits and these collections have taken 
care of all expenses other than that of leadership. 

When it was announced that the sings might be 
discontinued during August and September of 
last year, so many protests came from the people 
that it was decided to continue them. The leaders 
have been able to create the feeling among those 
attending that they are a part of the group and 
that the success of the sings depends upon the par- 
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ticipation of everyone. This has been largely re- 
sponsible for the popularity and success of the 


sings. 


For Wild Fowl Sanctuaries.—Congress has 
appropriated $7,875,000 for the purchase of wild 
fowl sanctuaries and $200,000 a year for their 
maintenance. 


A State Canoe Regatta.—Under the auspices 
of the Miami Beach, Florida, Canoe Club an all- 
state regatta was held on March 17th with the 
following program 

1 :30—220-Yard Single Paddle for Women 

1:45 220-\ ard Single Paddle for Men 

2 :00—440- Yar 
Women ) 

2 :30—440-Yard Double Race (Women) 

2 :45—Canoe Tilting Contest (Men) 

3 :15—Half Mile Double Paddle Race (Men) 
-45—220-Yard Lost Paddle Race for Men 
-30—400-Yard Single Paddle Race for Men 
?00—440-Yard Mixed Obstacle Race (Men 
and Women ) 


Mixed Race (Men and 


wn & Ww 


5:15—One Mile Double Paddle (Men) 
5 :30—880-\ Portage Race (Men) 
“Extension Service” in Columbia.—The 


Playground Department of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, has issued its 1928 report in the form of a 
mimeographed statement, attractively illustrated. 
The report tells of a broad program of activities. 
The so-called Extension Service promotes hiking 
clubs, backyard playgrounds and a free library at 
Glencoe playground, maintains a community vis- 
itor, has the direction of Girl Scouts, supervision 
of better films matinees and cooperates with other 
cities in the state and in neighboring states. In 
its home play service, fifty plans of backyard play- 
grounds were given out and thirty play rooms 
equipped. The Service planned forty parties, made 
suggestions for sixty costumes and provided 200 
bed time stories 


For Workers in Children’s Institutions.— 
In June the Los Angeles Playground and Recrea- 
tion Department conducted a course for the train- 
ing of workers responsible for carrying on play 
programs for chil“ren’s institutes. A session of 
two hours was held once a week for six weeks. 
The instruction was extremely practical including 
handcraft, singing games, art activities, story tell- 


ing, dramatics and similar play activities. 


Play Brings Cordiality—A message from 
Santiago, Chile, published in the New York Times 
on Monday, May 27, 1929, refers to the tense 
situation between Chile and Peru over the national 
questions arising out of the Tacna-Arica problem. 
Negotiations are on in Washington, Lima and 
Santiago. 

At this critical juncture, public attention was 
turned to a big sporting contest in the Peruvian 
capital where the best athletes of Chile, Argentina, 
Peru and Bolivia were contesting in the South 
American International championship. This bring- 
ing of representatives of Chile and Peru together 
in a friendly contest of play when the foreign 
offices of both countries were trying to wipe out 
misunderstandings and come to an agreement, 
seems to have had a marvelous and wholesome ef- 
fect. Sentimental barriers built up between two 
neighbors during the fifty years of resentment 
and ill-feeling were largely broken down by the 
hearty welcome given the Chileans in Lima before 
and after the championship contest. It seemed to 


prepare the ground for the public reception of the 


Tacna-Arica settlement. 

The Chileans took back to their local masses a 
new spirit as a result of the good time enjoyed in 
the Peruvian cities. There is no doubt that the 
inter-mingling in play has greatly helped to pave 
the way to a future of cordiality and brotherly 
feeling as in the days before the war of 1879. 


To Turn Leisure into Knowledge.—Follow- 
ing the lead of H. G. Wells’s model schoolmaster, 
Sanderson of Oundle, the Hill school at Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania, announces that it is about to erect 
a $300,000 “hobby” building. Here will be col- 
lected all sorts of laboratory apparatus, tools, and 
other materials for work in physics, chemistry and 
the natural sciences. There will also be a library, 
with each bay devoted to a different science, and 
a portion of the building in which the student 
may draw, paint, model, or do such other original 
work in the fine arts as he desires. Competent in- 
structors will always be available, but the work 
done in this building will have no relation to 
grades or college preparation. The idea is, rather, 
to provide a place to which the boy may turn in 
his leisure time, where, in the company of his 
friends, he may develop aptitudes which will tend 
later to enrich the content and outlook of his life. 
As the use of leisure becomes increasingly a prob- 
lem, a development such as this in secondary edu- 


What the Hill school is 


cation deserves notice. 
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doing on a lavish scale other schools, with smaller 
financial resources, might well plan to do more 
modestly. 


Studying Human Relations.—The creation 
at Yale University, with an endowment of seven 
millions, of an Institute of Human Relations, is a 
departure the potential importance of which can 
hardly be over-emphasized. It promises to be a 
giant stride in progress toward a possible saner 
and wiser control and direction of human life than 
anything that has heretofore been attempted. 
Doubtless it will serve as a model for other simi- 
lar institutions, from which a broader synthesis 
may, in time, become possible. No miracles will 
be worked by such an Institute. Cyclic changes 
do not come about over night. But it is headed 
in the right direction if, in the language of the 
late John Burroughs, man is to become, himself, 
a conscious “biological legislator” and the maker 
of his own destiny. 

‘The primary aim of the Institute of Human 


Relations will be to coordinate and bring into one 
focus the great amount of research work, now 
scattered and often unrelated, in all fields of bio- 


logical, psychological and sociological endeavor. 
It intends to treat humanity, as a subject of study, 


not as an isolated laboratory specimen but as a 
living entity always in some sort of contact with 
others. Its immediate aids to the physician, the 
law-maker, the teacher and the man of affairs are 
easily to be seen. But beyond such immediate con- 
crete gains, it opens the possibility of creating a 
science of sociology which shall be worthy of that 
title instead of being, as sociology now is, an in- 
choate patchwork of bits of knowledge making no 
rational pattern. There can be no greater service 
to the future welfare of humanity than that.” 


Salvation through the Body.—In the New 


York Times for April 10th, 1929, a statement is 
quoted from a special survey of the Y. M. C. A. 

- Brooklyn and Queens made possible through a 
contribution by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and car- 
ried through under the direction of Arthur L. 


Swift, Jr., of Union Theological Seminary : 

‘The strength and the main justification of the 
Y. M. C. A. as a social and recreational force, 
particularly in a community of imposed sedentary 
habits, lies in the physical department. By pro- 
viding wholesome outlet for the normal love of 
games of young men and boys and by giving 
their bodies a chance to throw off the restraint of 


city life, the association is not only ministering to 
their social and physical needs but is furthermore 
developing one of the potentially most promising 
methods of character building in existence.” 


Recreation for the Miners of Great Britain. 
—The report of the Miners Welfare Committee 
of Great Britain, of which Commander B. T. 
Coote is serving as advisor, contains a section on 
recreation which tells how 644 allocations for rec- 
reation made during the past year were applied. 
The report deals particularly with indoor recrea- 
tion and describes the welfare buildings which 
have been erected for the miners in a number of 
cities and districts of Great Britain. The average 
building, usually known as institute or hall, con- 
taining on the ground floor a billiard room, a 
reading room, a library, a secretary’s office, vesti- 
bule or hall and lavatory accommodations. On 
the first floor is usually to be found a large games 
room, 3714’ x 34’, a games store and a refresh- 
ment servery. The basement is occupied by the 
heating plant. Many of the buildings contain large 
halls with stages which may be used for dra- 
matics, dancing and similar activities. 

Another type of building is the pavillion or club 
house erected in connection with some of the rec- 
reation grounds. A building of this kind in South 
Wales, which was erected at a cost of 500 pounds 
contains a central common room with men’s tennis 
room and leaders’ room on one side and two rooms 
for bowlers on the other. There is also a kitchen 
and servery, lavatories for both sexes and a ver- 
andah. The grounds include a cricket ground, 
a pavillion, a Rugby football ground, children’s 
areas, three hard tennis courts and a bowling 
green. The workmen have contributed over 600 
pounds for the capital outlay. 


Odds and Ends in Handcraft.—An interest- 
ing and ingenious experiment for using waste and 
near waste material from the school workshop has 
been worked out by Paul F. Schmidt, Director of 
Summer Playgrounds of Rochester, Minnesota. 
There are six summer playgrounds in Rochester, 
maintained by as many Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions which are naturally desirous of keeping 
down the budget, and a special effort to reduce the 
cost of handcraft material has been made during 
the winter months. Much scrap material such as 
odds and ends of wood are laid aside from the 
school workshop. Toward the close of the winter 
season the boys begin to finish their regular school 
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projects in the Manual Training Department. As 
they do they are given playground requisition slips 
which may range from the making of large ob- 
jects such as work benches to ripping out hun- 
dreds of kite sticks 
by the Manual Training Department wheels and 
dowels are perhaps the most desired. 


Of the material contributed 


Among the articles which are now being made 
to supply the 
are: 

1. Paddle tenni 
Golf flag sticks. 4. Bowl the blocks. 5. Play- 
6. Work bench. 7. Hop 


iygrounds for the coming season 
paddles. 2. Golf heads. 3. 


ground baseball bases 
scotch blocks. 8. Cat and stick. 9. Potato blocks. 
10. Jip sticks. 11. Bulletin boards. 12. Stilts. 
13. Bean bag boards. 14. Boat form. 15. 
16. Moulding bo 17. Kite sticks. 


Disco. 


Toledo’s First Play Day.—Toledo’s first an- 
nual play day was held on May 25th, 1929, under 
the auspices of the Department of Welfare. About 
10,000 peopl visite 


play day was hi 


Ottawa Park, where the 
d saw the following program: 


1 :00-1 :45 P.M.—Concert 
2 :00 P.M Mass Play Demonstration 
a. 3:15 P.M Flag Raising—Toledo Area, 
Boy scouts 
b. 3:30 P.M.—‘Awakening of Spring”’— 
dance by pupils of the Gra- 
ham School of Expression 
c. Demonstration 
The demonstration included exhibitions of folk 
dancing, games by elementary school children, re- 


lay races, basel hitting contests, indoor base- 
ball games and volley 
bling, flag drill, folk 
tableaux. Not only the schools but such organi- 
zations as the News Boys’ Association, Y. W. 
CK. A, ¥. M. \., The Jewish Educational 


League and 


ball contests for girls, tum- 


dances, scarf dances and 


groups took part in the 
program. There was in addition an exhibition of 
fly casting. 

From six to seven p. m. 
were picnic events such as dashes, 


picnic supper was 
served and thers 
balloon and candy kiss scramble and horseshoe 
pitching. This was followed by health movies 
which were put After this 
came outdoor community dancing with the mayor 


from 8 to 9:30. 
leading the grand 
Cincinnati’s Fifteenth Annual Folk Danc- 


ing Festival.—The Public Recreation Commission 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, in cooperation with the public 


and parochial schools, presented the fifteenth An- 
nual May Folk Dancing Festival. Approximately 
2,500 children took part, representing 21 parochial 
and 37 elementary schools, 5 Catholic and four 
About 7,000 spectators wit- 
nessed the pageant. The costumes this year were 
beautiful, as the children were 
Mothers’ Clubs and Parent- 


public high schools. 


particularly 
dressed as flowers. 
Teacher Associations in each school made the cos- 
tumes of crepe paper. 

The dances were taught by the physical educa- 
tion instructors in each school, who attended an 
intensive institute conducted by the Recreation 
Commission at which all the dances were taught. 


Jacksonville Holds Dog and Pet Show.— 
On April 7th the Jacksonville, Florida, Play- 
ground and Recreation Department held its an- 
nual pet show, the special feature of which was a 
parade of plain mutts, featuring their many tricks. 
Awards were given to winners in the following 
smallest dog; handsomest 


classes: largest dog; 


dog ; dog with the longest tail; dog with the long- 


est ears; most unusual pet; prettiest pigeons; 
largest cat; smallest cat ; whitest cat; blackest cat ; 
prettiest chickens; best rabbits; best pony; most 


unusual pet bird; most unusual pets of any kind. 


Pledge for Junior Safety Club Members.— 
The Junior Safety Club members on the Detroit 
playgrounds have adopted the following pledge as 
a part of their program: 

I. I promise to learn all the “Child’s Rules of 
Safety” and to obey them. 

II. I promise to be loyal and obedient to my 
captain, and to the major and to the play leader 


in charge of my playground. 




















CoMPETE FoR City CHAM- 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA, GIRLS 
PIONSHIP IN JACK Rock TOURNAMENT 
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\1!. I promise to do all in my power to prevent 
act idents 

[V. | promise to help the little children in my 
neighborhood reach the playground safely and to 
see that they arrive home safely. 

V. I promise to be a faithful member of the 


fety Club 


Junior 


Happenings in Tacoma.—The Playground 
and Recreation Department of the Metropolitan 
lacoma, Washington, has received 
from Hugh C. Wallace, long a 


Park District, 
a gift of $10,000 
resident of the city and former ambassador to 
France during the war administration. The gift 
has been made specifically for playground pur- 
iance Park, the money to be ex- 
the discretion of the Board. 

and Recreation Department of 
has established a community 


sf 


the congested districts of the city 
where the population is chiefly foreign-born, and 
nothing has been done to pro- 
Through a cooperative arrange- 
hool Board the Department has 

an old portable kindergarten 
building at a very small rental and of the adjoining 


to the summer’s program is 
the establishment of a boys’ overnight camp at 
Rosedale, about two hours’ trip from town. The 
simple, providing only pup tents 
ittresses for the boys to sleep 
on. Blankets, cooking utensils and other equip- 
ment will be furnished by the boys who attend the 


camp. A fee of twenty-five cents will be charged 


each boy for camping privileges. 


They Are to Be Congratulated.—In the May 
report and June program, 1929, issued by the De- 
partment ol Recreation of Irvington, New Jer- 
lled to the fact that June first 
marked the beginning 


recreation program in Irvington. 


of the third year of the or- 


Recognition is given the many individuals and or- 
who are cooperating in making the 


program possible and this significant statement 


‘“\We congratulate these many individuals and 
organizations on having shared in the joy and 
satisfaction derived from participation in one of 


the positive movements for the building of good 


The Mark Twain Club House.—The Mark 
Twain Club House at Elmira, New York, so- 
called because of its proximity to Quarry Farm, 
the humorist’s old home, is now serving its func- 
The fourteen rooms of 
the old farm house, renovated and attractively fur- 
nished, are open to any group wishing to use them 
for entertainment purposes, without fees or 
charges of any kind. A golf course, a football 
field, baseball diamond and tennis courts have 
been constructed in connection with the house 
which is surrounded by a hundred acres. During 


tion as a social center. 


the winter, coasting, tobogganing and skiing are in 
order. Next summer a picnic ground will be in- 
stalled on the hill with an oven, benches and tables 


for picnickers. 


Athletic Badge Tests Made a Part of Re- 
quired Work.—The Athletic Badge Tests issued 
by the P. R. A. A. for boys and girls are being 
used as a required part of the physical education 
program throughout the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades of the city of Louisville, Kentucky. 


Athletics for Girls in New York City.— 
Athletic training after school hours was given to 
more than 80,000 elementary school girls of New 
York City last year as part of the program of the 
Public Schools Athletic League, girls’ branch. 
About 25,000 elementary school children partici- 
pated in park fetes held by the league. Among 
high school girls field hockey was the most popu- 
lar activity, and during the year 24 hockey fields 
were used by 3,000 girls who reported each week 
for practice. 


Knot Hole Gangs.—A discussion of knot 
hole gangs at the conference of Recreation Exec- 
utives (Southwestern District, P. R. A. A.), held 
at Shreveport, Louisiana, in April, brought out a 
number of points regarding the organization of 
In Little Rock, Arkansas, the Rec- 
reation Department is conducting the activity 


these gangs. 


through the newspapers, which carry coupons to 
be signed by the boy’s parents, permitting him to 
come to the games, and by his school teacher, 
stating that he has reached passing grades in his 
studies and is eligible. The coupon is also signed 
by the recreation executive, who states that the 
boy is taking part in the recreation program. The 
boy, to be eligible, must be under sixteen years of 
age. The ticket issued entitles him to attend all 
of the games of the Cotton State League played 
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A check is made three or 
four times during the season on the boy’s conduct. 
This is done through the Scout executive and other 


on the home grounds 


sources, and if the boy’s behavior is not up to 
standard, his ticket is taken away for a certain 
length of time. In one city in the district, the 
ticket is revoked if the boy plays hookey from 


school or smokes cigarettes. 


Park Developments in Louisville.—Plans 
have been completed for a new building at Algon- 
quin Park, Louisville, Kentucky, which will be a 
modern recreation center with a gymnasium, 
showers, auditorium, club rooms and kitchen. 
This building will be operated the year around 
with a diversified program under trained leader- 
ship. General plans for a new bandstand and 
shelter house near one of the entrances of Shawnee 
Park have also been passed on by the Board. The 


1 11 


building, which will be of Grecian architecture, 


1 


will be at end of the vista so that the steps and 
platform in front the building can be used for 
dramatics or as a background for pageantry. 

A new play 
Park where the 


In Iroquois P purchased 40 years ago, the 
} 
i 


has been opened at Central 


largest playground is located. 


citizens of Louis can see the beauty that was 


native to their stat Every child who has seen 
Cherokee Par] vs what Robin Hood’s Sher- 
wood Forest wv e and there are city records 
telling of the 1 igable efforts of some of the 
early pioneers city secure open spaces 
for the future 1 f the city. One of them 
wrote, “In wat er the recent work in the 
parks I have a standard red mare that 


cost me $350.0 


A Municipal Hiking Club in Louisville.— 


“There is no such thing as bad weather, only dif- 
ferent kinds of ther.”” With this admonition 
the Board of Park Commissioners of Louisville, 


Kentucky, u1 mbers to hike, rain or shine. 
“You can live v it hiking, but not as well” is 
the slogan. Hil re conducted every Saturday 
afternoon. O1 evening of March 27th a mys- 


tery moonlight treasure hunt was held. 


The Mother Singers Give their Fourth 
Concert.—The Mother Singers of Cincinnati 
gave their fourt! nual concert under the direc- 
tion of Will R. Reeves, Superintendent of the 


Public Recreation Commission. A delightfully 


varied program was given, including classical mu- 
sic and Negro spirituals, old French songs and 
Tennessee mountain songs. The group also sang 
Fair Ellen, a cantata by Max Bruch, arranged by 
Max Spicker. 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts in Birming- 
ham.—The Fine Arts Committee of the Park 
and Recreation Board of Birmingham, Alabama, 
has presented a series of free Sunday afternoon 
concerts. On February 10th, the program was 
devoted to grand opera and brief stories were 
given of Carmen, Norma and Faust. Selections 
were given from all three operas. On February 
17th, selections were given from Handel’s Messiah 
under the auspices of the T. C. I. male chorus, the 
music being sung by a volunteer choir from the 
T. C. I. male chorus, and the churches of the 
sirmingham district. On February 24th a con- 
cert was given by the city police band; there was 
congregational singing by the audience. 


‘ A School Music Festival in Milwaukee.— 
On April sixteenth and seventeenth, the schools 
of Milwaukee presented their fourth biennial mu- 
sic festival at the Milwaukee auditorium. At the 
Wednesday afternoon matinee the sixth grade 
pupils presented the cantata, Dryad’s Aisses with 
1,500 voices, a stringed instrument ensemble and 
a wind instrument ensemble. On the evening of 
the seventeenth 2,000 children of the seventh and 
eighth grades took part in the festival chorus ac- 
companied by the school orchestra of 200 instru- 
ments. On the evening of the eighteenth came 
the cantata, Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast sung by 
800 boys and girls of the high schools accompanied 
by the all-city orchestra. ‘The high school bands 
combined with a massed program and as a further 
feature there was a harp ensemble of twenty in- 
struments. An admission charge of fifty cents 
was made. 


Playground Music in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
—The Cedar Rapids Playground Commission re- 
ports a gratifying growth in its music program. 
More people are producing music as a leisure time 
activity and more are asking for an opportunity 
to hear music. Boys and girls at the skating rink 
and on the coasting hills and newsboys waiting 
for their papers may be heard in all parts of the 
city playing the harmonica, while the children who 
gather at the Salvation Army headquarters are 
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now playing in an organized band. Increasingly 
the public is eager to hear the children play and in 
one month about 5,000 people listened to concerts 
given by the quartet which is judged to be the 
most proficient. 

The Playground Drum and Bugle Corps is 
growing in popularity. The mayor in speaking of 
the civic service rendered by the Corps made the 
statement that this group is one of the most valu- 
able organizations in the city. The Corps con- 
sists of 43 instruments, 25 snare drums, 15 bugles, 
26 drums and a pair of cymbols. These instru- 
ments are the property of the organization which 
has been brought to its present splendid high 
standards without expense to the city. 


A Contest in Amateur Dramatics.—On 
April 22-26, 1929, the School Board Extension 
Department of Milwaukee in cooperation with 
the Milwaukee Center of the Drama League of 
America conducted a drama _ contest. 


from the social centers took part in the contest 


Groups 


and in addition to the plays there were musical 
selections by orchestras, harmonica bands, solo in- 
struments and vocalists. 

A charge of twenty-five cents was made for sea- 


son tickets, while single admissions were ten cents. 


Drama in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania.— 
The budget of the Little Theatre group in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, is about $5,000 a year and 
the theater, organized by the Playground and 
\ssociation of Wyoming Valley, now 
carries itself. “It has taken about six years to put 
the theatre on a good producing and _ business 
\rthur Miller, Recreation Executive, 
at a meeting of Pennsylvania and New Jersey ex- 
“We have 450 members who pay $3.00 
a year and the first night’s performance is exclu- 
sively for them 


Recreation 


basis,” said 
ecutives 


These members receive one ticket 
We have 40 patrons at 
$20.00 a year who receive two tickets. Any mem- 
ber buying additional tickets pays $1.25, the ad- 
The second performance is prac- 
tically all public ticket sale and the profits from 
each performance amount to about $500. Per- 
formances are scheduled for a year ahead.” 


tor each production. 


mission charge 


The Wardman Park Junior Theatre.—lIn 
October, 1928, the Wardman Park Junior The- 
atre was organized in Washington, D. C. By the 


close of the season, eighteen plays had been pre- 
S o 


sented in addition to a series of dramatic recitals 
by E. H. Sothern. The plays included Quality 
Street, The Tempest, Little Women, Robin Hood, 
Twelfth Night, Treasure Island and Rip Van 
Winkle. The payment of $10.00 for membership 
dues entitles a member to a reduction of ten per 
cent on two tickets each week. 


Salem’s Program Increased.—In the 1928 an- 
nual report published by the Salem, Massachu- 
setts, Board of Park Commissioners some interest- 
ing statements are made regarding the increase in 
the use of recreation facilities in the past decade. 
A few follow: 


Picnics and outings at The Willows have in- 
creased 150% in number and 237% in attendance. 

Bathers and spectators at the Forest River pool 
have increased 788% in number. 


Total annual receipts have increased 189%. 

Receipts from The Willows Bath House have 
increased 528%. 

Receipts from boating activities have increased 
590%. Playground attendance has increased 
177%. The Board is now administering the 
steamboat pier as a public recreation pier and a 
park refectory service has been organized to serve 
the public. 


Moline’s Art Activities —Handcraft and art 
activities are very popular on the five playgrounds 
conducted by the Park Department of Moline, 
Illinois. During the 1928 summer season some- 
thing special was presented each week in art ac- 
tivities and some very beautiful projects were com- 
pleted. All of the handcraft work was on dis- 
play for two days in window of a showroom store 
in the business district. It was also shown at 
Browning field, where the final day’s program was 
given. 


When Athletics and Art Combine.—Early 
this year Alabama held a state inter-high school 
meet at Alabama College with contests in music, 
home economics, oratory, one-act plays and basket- 
ball (16 teams, two from each district of the 
state). All the games were played outdoors and 
proved to be the friendliest sort of contests. The 
losers were taken to the new camp house for sup- 
per and color teams were formed for stunts and 
volley ball contests. The color teams were pre- 
sented with arm bands at the same time the basket- 
ball trophies were awarded. 
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A Chief of Police Testifies—The Chief of 
Police of a city in Maine recently told a field 
worker of the P. R. A. A., without knowing his 
identity, that one. of the greatest needs of the city 
was public playgrounds. His department, he said, 
was ashamed of itself for “chasing” boys off the 
street. He made the further statement that eight 
or ten boys, all under twelve years of age, had 
been up before the court for breaking in and 
stealing. 


Boys’ Day in York, Pennsylvania.—The 
Board of Athletic Control of the School District 
of York, Pennsylvania, celebrated Boys’ Day in 
Sports as a part of National Boys Week held in 
May. There were track and field events, swim- 
ming events and contests in the flying of airplanes 
made by the boys, archery, marbles and tennis. 


A Flower Planting Day.—The Woman’s 
Club of Lynchburg, Virginia, planned a flower 
beautify Hollins Mill road. All 


and the city depart- 


planting day to 


the organizations of the city 





ments cooperated to make this all-day project a 
success. An entertainment program was planned 
by the colleges and the Department of Recreation 
and Playgrounds which had arranged a demon- 
stration by 3,000 children. A barbecue luncheon 
was served for the workers. In spite of a pouring 
rain the entire program with the exception of the 
entertainment was carried out and 50,000 plants 
were placed. 


Amateur Dramatics in Lynchburg.—The 
Community Drama League of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, recently completed its third season with the 
presentation of three one-act plays. One play in 
particular, The Heart of a Clown, directed by one 
of the members with an inexperienced cast de- 
serves special mention because of its excellent act- 
ing and the beauty of costumes and setting. Boys 
who belong to the League came to the workshop 
directly from work night after night, remaining 
sometimes until 11 o’clock, to build the sets. 

The League which has almost 100 members is 
busily at work rehearsing new plays for produc- 
tion in the near future. 








“HEART oF A CLOWN” GIVEN By MUNICIPAL DRAMATIC Group IN LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
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The Effects of Playgrounds on 
Land Values 


of the “Bordering On” and “Adjacent To” Properties to the Play- 
grounds in Brooklyn, New York, and Orange, New Jersey 


By Jacop W. FetpMan, B.S. in E.E. 


(Submitted in partial fulfillment of the degree of Master of Arts in the School of Education 
in New York University. No attempt has been made here to present the charts, tables, sources 
of information or substantiating data which Mr. Feldman has included in his study. For the 
purposes of this article only the procedure followed and the conclusions reached are given in as 


condensed form as possible. ) 
is study of the effects of playgrounds on land 
ues of properties “bordering on” and “adjacent 
to” the playgrounds in Brooklyn, New York and 
(range, New Jersey, should not be taken as an 
end in itself but as the starting point for making 


. further investigation to substantiate or disqualify 
any tacts 


which may be brought out in this in- 


vestigatiol 


The playgrounds studied are all under supervi- 


sion, equipped, some fenced and landscaped. It 
would be valuable to study other playgrounds 
where the physical conditions were different, where 


the playgrounds were not supervised, not fenced or 

improved. A study should also be made of play- 

grounds that have been improved but which are 

ot under supervision. Such studies should make 

it possible to evaluate the effects of supervision, 

landscaping and improvements on land values. 
DEFINITIONS 


rhe definition of a playground as used in this 
study, is a plot of ground designed, equipped and 
administered for play activities. 

Only those playgrounds were studied where 
they were the predominating influence on the 
real estate values of the “bordering on” and “ad- 
jacent to” property to each playground. No play- 
ground was studied where the “bordering on” and 
“adjacent to” property values were influenced by 
other public property, such as schools or parks. 

“Bordering on” property is the land facing di- 
rectly on or bordering the playground. 

“Adjacent to” property is the land surrounding 
the playground, but not land included in “border- 
ing on” property, extending from one to three or 
four blocks, depending on the size of the play- 
ground, use of land around it, etc. The method 
used to determine the amount of land to be in- 


cluded in this classification is described in the 
“Method of Procedure.” 


StrupiEs MApE To DETERMINE THE EFFECTS OF 
ParKs ON LAND VALUES 


Several studies have been made to determine 
the effects of Parks on Land Values. The first 
of these was made by the Essex County Park 
Commission in 1915 and reported in their Annual 
Report for 1916. This study showed that there 
had been a very much larger increase in property 
value around the park than throughout the city as 
a whole. Similar studies have been carried on by 
the Union County, New Jersey, Park Commission 
and the Westchester, New York, County Park 
Commission, and in all cases a very large increase 
in land values in property surrounding the park 
has been noted. 


NEED OF STUDY OF THE EFFECTS OF PLAYGROUNDS 
ON REAL ESTATE VALUES 


So that while there is statistical data which 
prove the effects that parks have on land values I 
could find only one investigation that has been 
made to show the effects of playgrounds on land 
values. This investigation was made by Mr. C. J. 
Storey in 1927, at which time he studied seven 
playgrounds in Manhattan and two in Brooklyn. 

Lack of evidence relative to the effects of play- 
grounds on land values is pointed out in a pam- 
phlet published by the Metropolitan Conference 
of city and state park authorities of New York in 
1926 by the following statement: 

“We have no evidence that neighborhood play- 
erounds cause that direct and measurable in- 
crease in land values which has been proven in 
the case of major park and parkway extension.” 


wn 
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In a paper on Parks and Playgrounds read be- 
fore the International Town Planning Conference 
in 1924, Professor Henry V. Hubbard, Professor 
of Landscape Architecture at Harvard, said: 

“After the park is established the land abutting 
upon it is increased in value, which value comes 
back to the city in increased taxes; and in addi- 
tion to this localized increase in values on account 
of the visible and obvious advantages which accrue 
to the abutting property, there will also be a gen- 
eral rise of values because the park has raised 
the tone of the city as a whole. The local benefits 
are less noticeable in the case of playgrounds. In- 
deed in some of the more desirable residential 
areas the presence of the playground is considered 
to lower the value of the abutting property as the 
exclusion of playgrounds by zoning ordinance 
from the most restricted residence districts in sev- 
eral cases would go to show. But whenever a 
playground is necessary, it cannot be denied that 


its presence raises the value of the whole neighbor- 


hood. Moreover, in the case of a congested neigh- 
borhood the land values increase is both local and 


general, becau ywever noisy the playground 


may be, it is less bad than the blocks of tenements 
which it has replaced.” 


Some of the opinions that have been expressed 


as to the eff playgrounds on land values 


point out that playgrounds not having a park-like 


1 


effect decrease land values; that because of the 


noise and dust caused by a large number of chil- 
dren on the playground the “bordering on” prop- 
erty value would be decreased; that playgrounds 
are undesirable in the “‘better class” residential dis- 
tricts. 

In order to find out if any or all of these opin- 


ions are correct not it is necessary to make a 


statistical study of land values of the “bordering 
on” and “adjacent to” property to the playgrounds. 


With facts on 


estate firms, in layin: 


~ 


which to base conclusions, real 
r out subdivisions, will know 
how to charge the land that they set aside for 
playground purposes and they will know the effects 
the playgrounds will have on residential districts. 
The difference 


grounds on lat 


in effect of various types of play- 

ilue would show whether certain 
expenditures mprovements could be justified 
from a financial point of view. 

It would be valuable if property owners knew 
the effects of playgrounds, since they could then 
tell if their property would decrease or increase 
in value in comparison to other property in the 
section when a playground is located in their 


neighborhood 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Case Study 


In making a preliminary survey for this study 
it was found that as each playground represented 
such a widely different set of conditions, it would 
be best to use the case study method of procedure. 

Playgrounds in six cities were visited before the 
choice of playgrounds to be studied was made. 
The cities visited were Brooklyn, New York, Pat- 
erson, Passaic, East Orange, Montclair and 
Orange, New Jersey. On account of the time 
limitations it was decided to study only two cities. 
Paterson, Passaic, East Orange and Montclair 
were eliminated because of conditions which af- 
fected the land values other than the proximity of 
playgrounds. Brooklyn, New York, and Orange, 
New Jersey, were finally chosen. 


REASONS FOR CHOICE OF PLAYGROUNDS IN BrRooK- 
LYN, NEW YORK, AND ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Brooklyn is a metropolitan city with a year 
round recreation system, presenting a great variety 
of different types of playgrounds in regard to size, 
equipment, location, surrounding property, etc. 

The use to which the “bordering on” and “‘ad- 
jacent to” property to the playground is put was 
very important. In the Brooklyn system the range 
of use of this land is from a “high class” residen- 
tial district to the poorest class tenement and in- 
dustrial section. The size range of Brooklyn was 
also very wide, varying from 0.5 acre to 38 acres. 

Orange is a small residential city with a well 
planned playground system. The playgrounds 
vary in size from 0.5 acre to 4.5 acres. Real estate 
values in Orange have been very stable since the 
town has not had a real estate boom. The real 
estate values in this city seem to be the least af- 
fected by outside conditions of any of the cities 


visited. 
PROCEDURE IN BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


A complete list of the playgrounds in Brooklyn 
was compiled from the Annual Report of the 
Department of Parks, Borough of Brooklyn, city 
of New York, 1926-1927, with their sizes, equip- 
ment and location. This list was verified with the 
Superintendent of Recreation. Every playground 
listed was visited and a study made of the location, 
equipment, condition of the playground itself and 
the use to which the land surrounding it was put. 





i 


~ 
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Investigation was made to discover whether any 
other public improvements such as a park or 
school that would in itself affect land values was 
located near the playground. By this method 19 
of the playgrounds were eliminated from the in- 
vestigation while nine remained to be studied. 

After the playgrounds to be studied had been 
selected, a map of the district surrounding each 
playground selected was traced from the Atlas of 
Brooklyn at the Municipal Public Reference Li- 
brary in the Municipal Building of Manhattan. 

Using these maps as a guide another visit was 
made to the playgrounds. The district around the 
playgrounds was studied carefully as to the kind, 
type and use of the land surrounding it, whether 
the districts were residential, business, manufac- 
turing or tenement sections, etc. 

Having made this study of the district the prop- 
erty that was to be included in the classification as 
“adjacent to” the playground was decided upon. 
Many factors had to be taken into consideration in 
defining the limits of land that would fall into this 
classification. These factors included the size of 
the playground and information as to whether the 
land surrounding it was residential or industrial. 

There is no set rule in deciding on the area to 
be classified as ‘‘adjacent to” property, but all the 
factors that might affect the influence of the play- 
ground were taken into consideration. Then the 
area that was to be called “adjacent to” property 
was marked off on these tentative land value maps. 


ENTATIVE LAND VALUE Maps 


The city of New York issues yearly maps called, 
Tentative Land Value Maps for the City of New 
York, prepared by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessment of New York, showing the sections 
and districts that the city is divided into for taxes 
and assessment purposes. These maps show the 
value per front foot on lots 100 feet deep in front 
and on the level with the grade of the street. This 
is the “unit value.” The value of land on every 
street, square or acreage tract in greater New York 
is shown. The city began the publication of these 
land value maps in 1909 and has issued one every 
year since that date. 

The city requires two or three years to acquire 
land for playground purposes because of legal pro- 
cedure, and so it was the intention of this investi- 
gation to study land values of the “bordering on” 
and “adjacent to” property at least three years 
before the property was acquired by the city. In 


checking to see what method Brooklyn used in 
assessing land and improvements thereon, it was 
found that these two items were not separated be- 
fore 1906. Therefore, it was not possible to start 
the study before 1906, 

The city did not begin the publication of tenta- 
tive land value maps until 1909. There was, con- 
sequently, a period of three years, from 1906 to 
1909, when front foot land value was not available 
in the form of land value maps. As it was possible 
to obtain from the maps land values over a period 
of twenty years, from 1909 to 1929, for compari- 
son, and as none of the playgrounds were acquired 
in this period—1906-1909, it was decided to begin 
the study of land values of the “bordering on” and 
“adjacent to” property to the playgrounds in 


Brooklyn in 1909, 


SECURING THE Story OF LAND VALUE DEVELOP- 
MENT IN DIFFERENT SECTIONS 


After compiling the data from the land value 
maps, another visit was made to the playgrounds 
and the surrounding district. On this visit two or 
three real estate men were interviewed who had 
been in the neighborhood and knew its real estate 
development history. The object was to find out 
if there had been any special factors that would 
have affected the land value of the “bordering on” 
and “adjacent to” property and not have affected 
the entire section and also to obtain a general his- 
tory of the land development. After this visit, 
the description of the playground and the story 
of the land development of the section in which 
the playground was located were immediately 
written up. 


PROCEDURE IN ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


In Orange the general method of procedure was 
similar to that used in Brooklyn. There are five 
municipal playgrounds in Orange and in the 
vicinity of only one of them has the “bordering 
on” and “adjacent to” property been affected by 
another public improvement. This was the Forest 
Avenue playground. 

The difference in method of procedure lay in 
the way in which the front foot land values were 
municipal playgrounds in Orange and in the 
similar to Brooklyn’s, and it was therefore neces- 
sary to compute the front foot land values directly 
from tax assessor’s book. 

The playgrounds and the districts around them 
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kus : . i a aie : ° ( 
were visited in O e as Brooklyn, real estate from 0.5 acres to 38.42 acres. The range in size 
men were inte ind the story of the play- shown in Table 3 represents nearly all types of 
ground and ypment written up as in the playground areas from those which are limited to 


case of Brool children of one sex, as, for instance at Greenpoint 

Park, where only girls under 12 years of age play, 
BROOKLYN to the larger ones such as McCarren Park, which 
is used for every kind of activity by both children 





Brooklyn | ; iblic playgrounds under the and adults. 
jurisdiction of t Recreation Bureau, Department Table 3 
of Parks. ting all the grounds and NUMBER AND SIZES OF PLAYGROUNDS STUDIED IN 
yj - ” BROOKLYN AND ORANGE 
tudving locat nature ot! > Ssurr g ' ’ p>) } 
studying ~s r the sul rounding Number of Playgrounds Size in Acres 
property to \ er land values were 3 0.5 
—— | , — : . ] 1.37 
affected by a pe of public property aside 123 
from the p I it was necessary to drop 229 
: ’ e. l 3.3 
from the list 19 because of other pre- 2 
dominating fecting land values. 4.0 
es -_ l 4.8 
lhe follo he plagrounds which o's 
i Fos 
were select because they were not at- l 8.5 
- l 38.42 
fected by outs rs and were the predomin- 
ating influenc ffecting land values in the . 
mos - DIVERSIFIED Uses oF LAND SURROUNDING 
“bordering o1 acent to’ property. ' 
. : PLAYGROUNDS 
‘The uses of which the land surrounding play- 
LAY! Bro N, Ni IRK ee , - a 
Pi , ’ Pin Yor! grounds are put are widely diversified. Some of 
ayground i : 
a Dunboses the playgrounds are located in very poor, highly 
a 1 1 Rntire me 1 . . . 
McCarren Pa entire area congested tenement and industrial sections while 
McLaughlin | 1904 Entire area ; : : , 
City Park 7 Park till 1912: others are found in the high class residential dis- 


then playground 


Greenpoint Parl 1925 Entire area 
Lindsay Parl 1926 Entire area 
McKibbin PI 190 Entire area 
McKinley Par 24 Park till 1924; 
then playground 
New Lots PI Entire area 
Unnamed P ! 
No. 14 27 Property ot 
Water Works 
Department till 
1927 : then play 
ground. 
GE 
There at owned playgrounds 
in Orange, districts where 
they are th t nfluence on land val- 
ues of the 
PI \ EW J 
Jrigu 
a f ] : 
y ; | ts ru v¢ 
Central Player +. Playground 
Metcalf Playg +.0) Playground 
Ropes Playgrou 0.5 Playground 
Colgate Plays ) Playground 
The playgi u ig isted in Tables ] 


and 2 offer a wv e and in the type of 


district in wl ( lhe sizes range 


tricts of one or two fanuly detached houses with 


well kept lawns. 


GGENERAL CONDITIONS IN BROOKLYN 


There has been a high increase in land values 
in Brooklyn from 1909 to 1928, amounting to 
166.7%. <A large percentage of this increase has 
taken place during the last ten years and is due 
primarily to increased transit facilities. In every 
case where there was vacant land, after transit 


facilities were promised for a district, even before 


the facilities were put in, a building boom was 
started that continued until the section was built 
up solid. But in other sections where poor tene- 
ment houses already stood, there was not such a 
marked change in value after transit facilities were 
provided. 

For assessment and tax purposes, Brooklyn 1s 
divided into twenty-five sections. The playgrounds 


¢ on nine of these sec 


are located in or borderi 


tions. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS IN ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Orange is a city of homes and very few fac- 


tories. An adding machine factory is the only in- 
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dustrial plant of any size. <A very large percen- 
tage of the wage earners work in New York and 
commute back and forth. 

The increase in population has been steady. In 
1910 the census showed Orange to have had a 
population of 29,630 and in 1920, 33,268. The 
population for 1925 is estimated at 35,679 which 
shows an increase of only 20.7%. 

Orange has not had a real estate boom such as 
has occurred in some of its surrounding cities. 
The real estate market in Orange fluctuates very 


little. It is a compact city of about two miles in 

length and an average of three-fourths miles in 

width, well built up with very little vacant land. 
The situation in Orange is rather unusual as 


regards the playgrounds, for four of the five muni- 
cipal grounds have been donated to the city. They 
were fully equipped, landscaped, fenced and 
before being presented. 

\ study of the tables and graphs pertaining to 


the Orange playgrounds shows that there is no 
evident effect on real estate value until the play- 
ground is actually opened. 

For tax purposes Orange is divided into three 
districts. ‘There is at least one playground located 
in each of the districts. 


RESULTS OF STUDY 


In visiting different real estate men to get a 
story of land development in each district, several 
of them pointed out the fact that there was not 


an active market for property near the play- 


erounds. They said that the “turn over” of prop- 
erty was very slow because when a family, with 
children, moved near a playground they did not 
move away until the children grew up. 

Chere is no way of determining what effect this 
holding of property has on land values but it must 
have some effect because in an active market prices 
increase and the assessment increases to keep up 


e increased market price. The increase of 
land values of the “bordering on” and “adjacent 
: to the playgrounds in the residential 
listricts as shown in this report would be more 


pronounced if the above factor could be evaluated 
ao 1 Use oF PROPERTY SURROUNDING 
PLAYGROUNDS 


he determining factor in the effects of the 


playground on land value is the use to which 


the land surrounding the playground is put. 

In studying the results of playgrounds that were 
considered in this investigation the fact is noted 
that the increase in land value of the surrounding 
property is greatest in the case of those play- 
grounds located in the “highest class” resi- 
dential districts. The extent of increase in 
land value diminishes as the district decreases in 
desirability for residential purposes, until we reach 
the district of the “poorest class” where no change 
in land value is noted. There are three main 
classifications of different types of residential dis- 
tricts in which the playgrounds studied may be 
placed. 

First. The “high class” residential district, in 
which it is very desirable to live, consisting of one 
and two family detached houses with well kept 
lawns and yards and also better types of apart- 
ment houses. Three of the playgrounds were lo- 
cated in this type of district, McKinley Park (8.5 
acres), Central Playground (4.8 acres) and East 
14th Street and Avenue “S” (3.5 acres). 


, 


The “medium class” residential dis- 
trict in which one finds the better type of tene- 
ment houses and fairly desirable one and two- 
family houses. 


Second. 


In this class we have New Lots 
Playground (2.29 acres), McLaughlin Park (3.3 
acres), Metcalf Playground (4.0 acres) and Ropes 
Playground (0.5 acres). 

Third. This is the district of “poorer class” 
tenement houses located in a business and indus- 
trial area. In this classification are City Park 
(7.5 acres), McKibbin Playground (1.37 acres), 
Colgate Playground (0.5 acres), McCarren Park 
(38.42 acres), Lindsay Park (1.83 acres) and 
Greenpoint Park (0.5 acre). 

In the first type of district the increase in land 
values in percentages for the different playgrounds 
was as follows: 


“Bordering “Adjacent 


Name of Playground On” To” 
Per Cent Per Cent 

ee eee 158.0 162.0 

A Rn or ia 170.8 95.8 

East 14th St. and Ave. “S”.. 102.0 88.0 


In the second type the total percentage of in- 
crease in land values for the period studied was 
as follows: 


“Bordering “Adjacent 


Name of Playground On” To 
PerCent Per Cent 
Now DGG uiscxdasstiiasends 68.0 103.0 
Mick SAN 6 6 280598 y4ansEs 72.7 58.99 
a ase: eee er 60.5 40.5 


ODOR... 6 o.05ns sheds eeee vce es 53.0 53.8 
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In the thi e total percentage of increase 
in land \ studied was as fol- 
lows: 
rdadering “Adjacent 
Ny ) To” 
rCent PerCent 
City 72. 87.3 
{cKibb. 0.6 424 
Colgaté 27.2 4.6 
McCarr 9.0 51.8 
Lindsay 0.0 6.8 
Greenp I UU V0.0 
(Figures en from Table 4.) 


This show ls have the greatest 


effect on lat hen they are located in the 


listrict and the least effect 


first type of 


when locat rd type of residential dis- 
trict. 
Mr. Store 1e Sal tfect in his study: 


“Tt is evidet layground affects the sur- 


rounding lan les according to how the land 
is used. TI r rate of increase in land 
values around \ Ol et and Chelsea play- 
grounds is part ) their situation in business 
and industria rhoods 

This seen 1e general opinion 


that playgrour nt to land values in 





ON LAND VALUES 


stead of being a detriment they appear to be of 
great value because of this effect in increasing 


land values. 


EFFECTS ON LAND VALUES OF THE PLAYGROUNDS 


ON THE PROPERTY ,ORDERING ON” AND 


“ADJACENT TO” THE PLAYGROUND 


A wide variation in the percentage of increase 
in land values of the “bordering on” and ‘“‘adja- 
cent to” property surrounding the different play- 
grounds is shown in Table 5. In the case of five 
of the playgrounds, Central (4.8 acres), Metcalf 
l4th and 


(4.0 acres), Colgate (0.5 acre), East 


Avenue “S” (3.5 acres) and McLaughlin (3.3 
acres), the “bordering on” property showed 


greater increase than the “adjacent to” property 
Three of the playgrounds, McKinley (8.5 
and Greenpoint (0.5 


values. 
acres), Ropes (0.5 acre), 
acre) showed practically an even percentage of 
increase for both types of land, while the other 
Ave playgrounds, McCarren (38.42 acres), City 
(7.5 acres), McKibbin (1.3 acres), New Lots (2.3 
acres) and Lindsay (1.8 acres) showed a greater 
increase of value for the ‘“‘adjacent to” than for 



























































a “high class’ ial district is not true. In- the “bordering on” property. 
Table 4. 
COMPARISON TAGE INCREASE OF LAND VALUES PER FRONT Foot “BORDERING ON” AND “ADJACENT 
TO” THE PLAYGROUND 
pve ; way mete es 
Playgt **Borderi gon” Percentage Increase = Adja t _ Increase 
Brooklyn, New York 
1909 1928 1909 1928 
McCarren 8.42 92.20 100.55 90% 84.15 27.80 51.8% 
neta ~ 41909 1928 A 1909 1928 
* ae 84.65 145.00 724% 72.75 136.40 87.3% 
oe ~ 4909 1928 > 1909 1928 a 
McKibbin 77.39 93.30 0.6% 66.15 94.20) 42.4% 
ae ~ 4909 1928” «QOD 1928 ~~ i. 
New Lots é } 66.50 112.50 68.0% 50.55 102.85 103.0% 
er 1909 1928 - 1909 “1928 
McLaughlin 110.00 190.00 72.7% 103.30 174.20 58.9% 
a 1921 =~=——:1928 aioe 1921 — « 
McKinley 74.15 191.65 158.0% 60.10 157.70 162.0% 
< 1922 41928 —.  . nn 1928 
Greenpoint 97.50 97.50 0.0% 109.55 109.55 0.0% 
aa 1923 1928 ‘ ~—- 4923 1928 el 
Lindsay 120 00 120.00 0.0% 143.30 153.10 6.8% 
oat 1924 1928 ae ~- 1924 i928 ~—OS™S 
E. 14th St 47.00 96.00 102.0% 56.70 105.50 88.0% 
Orange, New Jersey 
1909 1929 1909 1928 
Central 20.90 57.70 170.8% 23.80 46.60 95.8% 
Cie 1922 ~—«1929 -1922,.—t*é‘«228, sees yn 
Metcalf 17.50 28.10 70.5% 21.70 30.50 40.5% 
soy i __——_— ~ 1923 1929 me | 
Ropes .... 19.60 30.00 53.0% 19 10 29.40 53.8% 
1925 1929 1925 1929 
0 23.70 30.15 27.2% 28.20 29.50 46% 


Colgate 








an 
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None of the sides of the five playgrounds in 
the last group were zoned for residential purposes, 
all of them being located in business and industrial 
districts. Of the three playgrounds that showed 
an even percentage of increase in the “bordering 
on” and “adjacent to” land values, two are located 
in residential neighborhoods and one in an indus- 
trial district. Of the five playgrounds where the 
“bordering on” property values showed a greater 
percentage of increase than that of the “adjacent 
to” property values, four are located in residential 
sections, and the other one was in a residential 
district which has changed now to a business dis- 


trict. 
In studying the sizes of the playgrounds in the 
different groups it can be seen that no one size 


predominates in any one class. The largest play- 
ground is in the group where the “adjacent to” 
land values were greater than the “bordering on” 


values. One of the smallest size playgrounds is 
found in the group where the “bordering on” land 


values showed a greater increase than the “‘adja- 


effect on land values as much as does the use of 
the land surrounding it. 
Mr. Storey stated : 


in only two cases has the bordering 
land increased at a greater rate than the adjacent 
land. In four playgrounds the rate of increase 
is practically the same. In three cases the rate of 
increase is less on streets bordering on playground 
than on adjacent streets. 

“These last three playgrounds are in districts 
which are partly business or industrial. They are 
the only playgrounds studied which are zoned with 
unrestricted districts around them.” 

This again shows plainly that the use to which 
the surrounding land is put determines the effect 
of the playground on the “bordering on” property 
values. In residential districts the “bordering on” 
property shows the greater increase while in indus- 
trial districts the 


“adjacent to” property shows 
the greater increase. 


The effect of playgrounds on “bordering on” 






































cent to” values. This would seem to indicate that land is quite opposite from the prevailing general 
the size of the playgrounds does not influence the opinion. 
Table 5. 
THE SiIzt ONING AND PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF THE “BORDERING ON” AND “ADJACENT TO” PROPERTIES TO THE PLAY- 
; ROUNDS WITH THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE FOR SECTIONS AND City LAND VALUES 
ae Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Area Number of sides zoned for Increase Increase Increase Increase 
Pla f 1 Acres Residential Business Unrestricted ‘‘Bordering on’ “‘Adjacent to” Section City 
Brooklyn, New York Brooklyn, New York 
McCarret Sus ... 38.42 4 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 
9.0% 51.8% Section 9 549% 166.7% 
Section 8 27.7% 
pe 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 
Cit 7.5 3 72.4% 87.3% Section 1 180.0% 166.7% 
Section 7 105.4% 
or 7909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 
Mck 1.37 20.6% 42.4% 27.6% 166.7% 
is 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 
Ne 2.29 3 68.0% 103.0% 138.0% 166.7% 
1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 1909-1928 
Mcl 3.3 72.7% 58.9% 180.8% 166.7% 
a 1921-1929 1921-1929 1921-1929 1921-1929 
Mcl 8.5 3 158.0% 162.0% 151.0% 75.0% 
_ 1922-1929 1922-1929 1922-1929 1922-1929 
Greeny 0.5 0.0% 0.0% _ 16.5% 70.5% 
1923-1929 1923-1929 1923-1929 1923-1929 
1.83 0.0% 6.8% «221% 66.9% 
re 1924-1929 1924-1929 1924-1929 1924-1929 
EF. 14t t. and Ave. “S” 3.5 4 102.0% 88.0% Section 20 118.0% 59.2% 





Section 22 176.0% 
Orange, New Jersey 
1909-1929 1909-1929 


1909-1929 1909-1929 














170.8% 95.8% st District 94.6% 113.6% 

Ce 48 2 2 2nd District 112.3% 
=a Pa 1922-1920 1922-1929 1922-1929 1922-1929 
Metca 4.0 3 1 60.5% 40.5% 36.0% 51.% 
Rop 05 2 a [923-1920 1923-1929 1923-1929 1923-1929 
53.0% 53.8% 54.2% 41.7% 
a 1925-1929 1925-1929 1925-1929 1925-1929 
Colga 0.5 3 27. 2% 4.6% 36.4% 34.0% 
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PLayGrounps Do Nor Inpuce a DECLINE IN 
LAND VALUES OF THE “BORDERING ON” 
AND “ADJACENT TO” PROPERTY 

A study of the tables and graphs showing the 
“Comparison of Yearly Percentage Increase in 
Land Value of ‘Bordering on’ and ‘Adjacent to’ 
Property” to the playgrounds studied shows that 
in the case of only one playground, McKinley 
Park, was there a decline in land value following 
the opening of the playground. This decline lasted 
for only one ye fter which time a large increase 
was shown by this property. 

Mr. Storey 


crease, and in almost every instance a decided in- 


‘In no case was there a de- 
crease at the time of acquisition or immediately 
after. . . . the acquisition or opening of a play- 


ground had no detrimental effect on land values 


around it.” 


THE EFFECT oF SMA PLots oF LAND USED As 
PLAYGROUND . THE “BORDERING ON” AND 
“ADJ ro” LAND VALUES 

The effect of small plots of land used as play- 
grounds on values property surrounding them 
was not the same in ( lrange as in Brooklyn and 
Manhattan. 

Mr. Storey found in Manhattan that 


“Small plots used as playgrounds, such as West 


59th Street (0.57 acre) and Comersville (0.4 acre) 


’ _ 


appears to have little effect one way or the other 


on surrounding values.” 


This was also true in the case of Greenpoint 
Park (0.5 acre), where no change in land values 
was found. But in Orange a different effect was 
noticed in plyagrounds this size. Two of them, 
Colgate and Ropes, were only 0.5 acre in area, 
and both of these playgrounds showed a decided 
effect on the lar ilues the “bordering on” 
and “adjacent to” property 

Ropes Playground was established in a district 
in which there was a good deal of surrounding 
vacant land an uilding activity in this terri- 
tory. Since the establishment of the playground 
there has been a t deal of building on this sur- 


rounding propert this activity is reflected in 


increased land Before the playground was 
established thi ering on” land values were 1n- 
creasing but not at fast a rate as in the city or 
the district as a v \s soon as the playground 
was opened the percentage of increase in land 


value for the “bordering on’ property was very 


pronounced and greater than that for the city or 
district. 

The effect of Ropes Playground on the “‘adja- 
cent to” land values has been more pronounced 
than its effect on “bordering on” land values. Land 
values in the “adjacent to” property were showing 
a yearly decrease before the playground was estab- 
lished and the percentage difference of yearly in- 
crease in land value between the “adjacent to” 
property and the city and district property as a 
whole was very high and in favor of the city and 
district. Since the opening of Ropes Playground 
the percentage of yearly increase of its “adjacent 
to’ 
for the city or district. 


land value has been higher than the increase 


The full effect of this increase in land values 
of the “bordering on” and “adjacent to” property 
is shown in Table XXIX and Graph XXIII show- 
ing the “Total Percentage of Increase in Land 
Values for Orange, New Jersey; District 3, ‘Bor- 
dering On’ and ‘Adjacent To’ Property to Ropes 
Playground” where the percentage of increase in 
land value for the “bordering on” and the “adja- 
cent to” are about the same as the increase in 
land values for the Third District and much above 
the increase in land values for Orange. This fact 
is very significant when you consider that the “‘ad- 
jacent to” property values were decreasing and the 
“bordering on” property was showing only a slight 
increase before the playground opened. 

The effect of Colgate Playground on land sur- 
rounding it has been similar to that shown by 
Ropes. Both the “bordering on” and “adjacent 
to” property values were decreasing, as shown by 
Table XXXII and Graph XXVI, before the estab- 
lishment of the playground. Since its opening 
both the “bordering on” and “adjacent to” land 
has shown an increase in value. Colgate Play- 
ground has been open only a year so one cannot 
tell if this effect of the playground will continue 
or not, but it will if the land values follow the 
course of those around Metcalf and Ropes play- 
grounds. 

The increase in land values around Ropes and 
Colgate is attributed to the playgrounds by the 
real estate men, for they say that the playgrounds 
have been the only new factor introduced into the 
district that could affect these values. If this is 
true then these playgrounds will pay for them- 
selves by the increase in the amount of taxes that 
the city will be able to collect on account of the 
increased land values. 

Small plots of land used as playgrounds in a 
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city like Orange appear to have a decided effect on 
land values of the surrounding property. 


EFFECT ON LAND VALUES OF CHANGING PARKS 
TO PLAYGROUNDS 


Two of the playgrounds studied were formerly 
parks before they were turned over to the Recrea- 
tion Department to be used as playgrounds. One 
of them, McKinley Park, is located in a “high 
class” residential district, and the other, City Park, 
is located in a very “poor class” residential dis- 
trict, in fact in an industrial area, In the case of 
McKinley Park the “bordering on” and “adjacent 
to” property values did not show any general de- 
crease when the change from park to playground 
took place but rather they have shown a higher 
percentage of increase than before and the total 
percentage of gain for the “adjacent to” and 
“bordering on’? property values has been greater 
than that for Section 18 and the city of Brooklyn 
as a whole. 

The percentage increase of land value of the 
property ‘‘bordering on” and “adjacent to” City 
Park followed the increase of values of Section 7 
and the city before the park was changed to a play- 
ground and continued to do so after the change 
took place. This would indicate therefore that 
changing the nature of the use of the land did not 
affect land values surrounding City Park. 

These cases indicate that changing a park to a 
playground does not decrease land values and if 
the playground is located in a residential area it 
may increase them. 


EFFECTS ON “BORDERING ON” AND “ADJACENT 
ro” PROPERTY VALUES WHEN A DISTRICT 
CHANGES FROM RESIDENTIAL TO BusI- 


NESS AND INDUSTRIAL 


McLaughlin Park is an example of the effects 
on the surrounding property when a residential 
neighborhood changes to a business district. Mc- 
Laughlin Park district was residential until about 
1920 when business began to invade it. Before 
1920 the “bordering on” and “adjacent to” land 
was showing a 


that for 


greater percentage of increase than 
the section or the city as a whole, but 
after this date the section and city has had a 
greater yearly increase. 

Mr. Storey noted the same effect : 
“In some instances it appears that the entering 
of business into a block changes the value of the 


block no matter whether it is by a playground or 
away from it. . . . The pleasant playground 
could not prevent the introduction of industry into 
the neighborhood or keep the value of residential 
blocks high enough to make them more desirable 
as dwelling places.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


(a) Where playgrounds are located in residen- 
tial districts the “bordering on” property values 
show a greater percentage of increase than the 
“adjacent to” property. 

(b) Where playgrounds are located in business 
districts the “adjacent to” property values show a 
greater percentage of increase than that of the 
‘bordering on” property values. 

(c) Playgrounds do not effect a decline in land 
value of the “bordering on” and “adjacent to” 
property after the playground is established. 

(d) Playgrounds show the greatest effect on 
percentage of increase in land values when located 
in a residential district; the “higher class” the 
residential district is, the higher the percentage of 
increase. 

(e) When business and industry invades the 
property “‘bordering on” and “‘adjacent to” a play- 
ground, the benefit of the playground as shown in 
land value is very much decreased. 

(f) The effect of playgrounds on the surround- 
ing property values depends on the uses to which 
this land is put. 

(g) Of playgrounds studied, the factor of the 
size of the playgrounds does not affect the relative 
increase of land values “bordering on” and “adja- 
cent to” property. 

(h) Small plots of land used as playgrounds do 
not appear to affect land values in Brooklyn, New 
York, but they appear to have a decided effect on 
land values in Orange, New Jersey. 

(i) Parks changed to playgrounds do not cause 
a decline in land value of the property “bordering 
on” and “adjacent to” the playground. 

(j) Where there is a good deal of surrounding 
vacant land, playgrounds do not appear to affect 
land values. 

(k) To have the greatest effect of increasing 
land values a playground should be bordered on all 
sides by residential streets. 

(1) None of the above conclusions are meant to 
indicate that they would apply in all cases, but they 
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do apply to the ounds that have been studied 


in this investigatio1 


A Municipal Golden 
W edding 


On May /t \linnesota, honored its 


old pioneers e tl 5900 people gathered 
at the Memon to pay tribute to twenty- 
two couples, al ym had been married forty- 
five years o1 ye of whom had spent 
the greater pai t time watching the munici- 
pality growing m a lumber camp to a modern 
metropolis. [1 elebration was held under the 
auspices of community organizations 
including the Hibbing First Settlers Club, the 
Village Council hool Board, the Township 


3oard, the Par I rd, the | hamber of Com- 


merce, the Advert Club, the Recreation Coun- 
cil and the Rec: Department. 

Among the gue vho were invited to attend 
ouples,’ the first teacher, the 


the first 


were the “brid 


first child bor Hibbing now living 


re) 


mayor, the first e married, the first couple 


married at a pu vedding and the first settlers. 
Other guests inclu the children, grandchildren, 
and great grandchildren of the bridal couples, 
members of the general committee, hosts and 
wives, settlers and pioneers who had lived in Hib- 
bing thirty years or more, members of the spon- 


soring organizations and the appointed represen- 
tatives from organizations in Hibbing. 

About 500 peo at down at the banquet, 
which was served at a dollar a plate. From 5:30 
to 6:30, an infor reception was held in the 


which was reserved for 


an exhibit of heit ms and 


auditorium, on 
keepsakes of Hib- 
bing’s early settle \t six o'clock, to the strains 
March, the bridal 


their places, each at the 


of the Lohengri1 ling 


couples were es 


head of a table followed a program of 


assembly singing, nd violin selections, clog 
dancing, speeches i roll call of the organiza- 
tions of Hibbing 

Each of the | ouples was presented with 
a gold medal and « ide was given a colonial 
bouquet. Gifts were presented to the couple who 
had been married t mgest, the couple having 


the largest family he three couples who had 


lived in Hibbing longest time, 


Consumption and 


. 

Leisure 
In a pamphlet entitled, Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States which incorporates 
the report of the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment, the subject of consumption and leisure 
is discussed. 

“Closely related to the increased rate of produc- 
tion-consumption of products is the consumption 
of leisure. 

“It was during the period covered by the sur- 
vey that the conception of leisure as ‘consumable’ 
began to be realized upon in business in a prac- 
tical way and on a broad scale. It began to be 
recognized, not only that leisure is ‘consumable,’ 
but that people cannot ‘consume’ leisure without 
consuming goods and services, and that leisure 
which results from an increasing man-hour pro- 
ductivity helps to create new needs and new and 
broader markets. 

“The increasing interest in the fine arts and 
in science ; the increased sales of books and maga- 
zines; the increase in foreign travel; the grow- 
ing interest and participation in sports of all kinds ; 
the domestic pilgrimages of some 40,000,000 motor 
tourists who use more than 2,000 tourist camps; 
the greatly increased enrollment in our high 
schools and colleges; the motion picture theaters 
and the radio—all these reflect the uses of increas- 
ing leisure. 

“During the period covered by the survey the 
trend toward increased leisure received a consid- 
erable impetus. The work week was shortened 
in the factory by better planning and modern ma- 
chinery, and time-and-labor saving appliances and 
services. 

“Few of the current economic developments 
have made such widespread changes in our na- 
tional life or promise so much for the future as 
the utilization of our increasing leisure.” 

Copies of the pamphlet may be secured for $.05 
each from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. ( 


Sixteenth Recreation Congress 
Louisville, Ky 


October 14-19, 1929 
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American Family Life— 


a Study 


Seldom has American family life been under 
such close scrutiny as in the study which resulted 
in M ddletown.* 


dividuals and in social groups, getting a living, 


Here are pictured people as in- 


making a home, training their young, using their 
leisure, engaging in religious practices and taking 
part in community activities. 

What are these people doing as they engage in 
these universal pursuits? How differently are 
they doing these things today from the way they 
did them in 1890? 

Home making seems to have changed little. A 


larger percentage of homes is owned 


than in 1890. Families are smaller; child 
bearit sa moral obligation, however; and there 
is ce ly more interest in intelligent child rear- 
ing than thirty years ago. The drawing power of 
interests outside the home is one of the marked 
changes of the generation, especially as the chil- 
dren get on into high school age. A questionnaire 


circulated among nearly 900 high school sopho- 
uniors and seniors indicated that over 


mor;res, 


55% of the boys and 44% of the girls had been 


at home between the hours of supper time and bed 


time less than four evenings within the last seven. 
\thletics, dramatics, committee meetings, Y. M. 
C. A., Y. W. C. A., Boy Scouts, Girl Reserves, 


the movies, auto riding, club meetings, parties, 


1 
| 
I 


i ne ’ 
GdliCes, dll 


outnumbered “dates at home.” There 
course, recognition of the modern older 
generation attitude toward sophisticated social life 
. “The relaxing of parental control com- 
bines with the decrease in group parties to further 
the greater exclusiveness of an individual couple.” 
e nineties, everybody went to parties together 
came home together. Today, couples go as 
such to movies, dances, automobile rides. 
ress within the family is shown by figures 
given in a table indicating the traits which boys 
and girls think most desirable in a father and in 
mother. In this table the great importance of 
common play activities is emphatically brought 
out. Sixty-one percent of the boys said that a 
father must spend time with his children—reading, 
"Middletown, a study in contemporary American culture by 


R nd Helen | Published by Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York City. Price $5.00 


talking, playing with them; 34% said he must re- 
spect his children’s opinions; 25% plus said he 
must be an active church member ; 23% plus said 
he must be a college graduate. Of the girls 66% 
said he must spend time with his children—read- 
ing, talking, playing with them; 42% plus said he 
must respect his children’s opinions ; 30% said he 
must be an active church member ; 13% plus said 
he must be a college graduate. Fifty-seven percent 
plus of the boys said a mother must be a good 
cook and housekeeper; 34% plus said she must 
always have time to read, talk or go on picnics 
with her children; 25% plus said she must be an 
active church member; 24% plus said she must 
respect her children’s opinions; 23% said she 
must not nag or lose her temper. Of the girls, 
52% said she must be a good cook and house- 
keeper ; 40% plus said that she must have time to 
read, talk or play with her children; 33% plus 
said she must never lose her temper or nag; 
24% plus said she must respect her children’s 
opinions. 

The problem of leisure in Middletown was 
studied from three viewpoints—traditional ways 
of spending leisure, inventions re-making leisure, 
and the organization of leisure. 

There is greater leisure today than thirty years 
ago and a greater variety of opportunity. “The 
characteristic leisure-time pursuits of the city tend 
to be things done by others rather than by indi- 
viduals alone ; and except for the young, particu- 
larly the young males, they are largely passive’ — 
movies, auto, card playing, radio. There is much 
more reading of school books. “Middletown drew 
out approximately 6,500 library books for each 
thousand of its population during 1924 as against 
850 for each thousand during 1890. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-eight in each thousand were library 
card holders in 1923 whereas even as late as 
1910, only 199 people in each thousand had cards.” 
Apparently not many books are bought except 
children’s books for Christmas presents and re- 
ligious books. On the other hand, reading circles 
and Chautauquas of the nineties have all but dis- 
appeared in both business and working class 
Analysis of the magazines taken by the 

385 


groups. 
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business homes and thi 
Middletown 

magazines such as the 
and the Literary Dig 


working class homes in 
A few 
Saturday Evening Post 


sharp divergence. 


i seem to serve most groups, 
but commonl; usiness class group are served 


by the well-edit magazines with well paid 


authors witl ve are readily familiar, where- 
as the worki1 homes are served by a dif- 
igazines less well edited, less 


Middle- 


town appears to read both books and magazines 


ferent grouy 


well known, less well-paid authors. 


primarily for the irious living in fictional form 


they contain ex adventure” magazines sell 


roughly 3,500 to 4,000 copies each month through- 
out the city 
Music has 


riculum. Fort 


nent place in the school cur- 
of 124 working class families 
have childret » take music lessons. Music led 
the list of ext rricular interests with 26% of 
the 341 girls w 


questionnaire 


inswered this question in the 


ewing second by 15%. Radio 


led the list among the boys with 20% and music 
was second witl However, as with read- 
ing, the question arises as to “whether music ac- 
tually bulks larger as a form of leisure time en- 
joyment than in the nineties.” Music for adults 


has almost c to be a matter of spontaneous 


active partici become largely a 


passive matter popular singing societies 


have disappe one working class excep- 


tion. Musi ngel ature of the socials 
and parties t is in the nineties. Chorus 
choirs are disay in the churches. There 
were four chor eties in 1890, only two to- 
day, one of vy class men and the other of 


business cl 


j 


Of course making leisure is the 


automobil 2 rking class families, 


60 have cat ne of these 60 own their 
homes. Twet these 41 have mortgages 
on their home se 63 families that do not 
own a motor n their homes; of these 40, 
29 have I rT their homes. Repeated 
testimony 1 imong the working class 


families the automobile own 


ership and us rchased and main- 


tained at sa tribution of budget 


expenditures, 1 ied as worth all it 
costs. Man es of working class fam- 
ilies made state e this: “I'll go without 
food before |’ p the car,” and the reason 
was altogether 1 ure time use of the car, 


to go around e things, keep the family to- 


gether, pict ICS of course, a recognition 


of the problems involved in the use by young 
people of the car, their ability to get away, through 
distance, from home restraints. 

“The automobile . . . has revolutionized Mid- 
dletown’s leisure; more perhaps than the movies, 
or any other intrusion. . . . It is making leisure 
time enjoyment a regularly expected part of every 
day and week rather than an occasional event.” 

“Like the automobile, the motion picture is 
more to Middletown than simply a new way of 
doing an old thing. It has added new dimensions 
to the city’s leisure.” About two and three-quar- 
ters times the entire city’s population attended the 
nine motion picture theatres during the month of 
July, 1923, and more than four and a half times 
the entire population in the winter month of De- 
cember. Of the high school boys and girls, about 
30% had been once during a previous week, about 
21% twice during the previous, 8 or 9 per cent 
three times, from 30 to 40% not at all. In three 
of 40 business men’s families and in 38 working 
men’s families no member goes to the movies. 
ne family in ten of each group goes as a family 
once a week or oftener, two parents without chil- 
dren once a week or oftener in four business class 
families (one in ten) and one in 60 working class 
families. The children in both groups attend more 
often without their families than do all the other 
individuals or family combinations put together. 
“The decentralizing tendency of the movies upon 
the family, suggested by this last, is further indi- 
cated by the fact that only 21% of 337 boys and 
33% of 423 girls from the three upper years of 
the high school go to the movies more often with 
their parents than without them.” Movies have 
cut into lodge attendance and union attendance. 
“Like the automobile and radio, the movies by 
breaking up leisure time into an individual, family 
or small group affair, represent a counter move- 
ment to the trend toward organization so marked 
in clubs and other leisure time pursuits.”” As in 
the case of the books it reads, comedy, heart in- 
terest and adventure compose the great bulk of 
what Middletown enjoys in the movies. 


(1924- 


1925) than automobile owning or movie attend- 


“Though less widely diffused as yet 
ance, the radio is nevertheless crowding its way in 
among the necessities in the family standard of 
living.” 

“In the main, these leisure activities are carried 
on by people in groups rather than singly. One 
plays with one’s family or friends. At the same 
time that the family is declining as a unit of 
leisure time pursuits, the basis of other associa- 
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tions is shifted. Many of the earlier informal 
ties are being displaced by more rigid lines of 
union or demarcation.” One in eight of the wives 
in the business group and one in three wives in 
the working class group reported that they had no 
friends at all in Middletown, or no intimate 
friends. Such answers as the following are char- 
acteristic of the forty of the 118 workers’ wives 
who had no friends or no intimate friends: “It 
doesn’t pay to be too friendly”; “I have no inti- 
it is difficult and too involving to 
become intimate with anybody.” The neighbor- 


mate friends; 


hood plays a part in the forming of friendships 
more among the working class than the business 
class and less than formerly. There seems to be 
a genuine decrease in neighborliness. The church 
is still an agency for getting acquainted, though 
this, like the neighborhood, appears to have de- 
clined somewhat as a basis for association. 
“Organized club groups appear to have become 
more important. Among the working class the 
lodge and union as well as the corner saloon have 
declined. To some extent, the movies, the auto 
and the radio seem to have taken their place. 
Clubs, such as the business class have formed in 


the luncheon clubs to take the place of the lodges 


of the earlier days seem not to have arisen among 
the working class as yet. Social calling seems 
greatly to have declined as have informal parties. 
Accompanying this incipient decline in home 
parties is the almost total disappearance of the 
whole ily parties before the specialized parties 


1 


for each age group and the self-sufficient social 
system of the high school.” “The growing rigid- 
of the social system today is centering parties 
more and more upon cards.” “Dancing is today a 
universal skill among the young. Their social 
lite, particularly among the high school group, 
is increasingly built about it.” 
oday the social pace is set for the unmarried 
by the elaborate formality of club, fra- 
ternity and sorority dances in_ hotels”. 
“These reach chiefly the business group but tend 
reach a greater range as high school attendance 
grow .. Lhe better music of public dance 
reater attraction.” 
lust as the unorganized social associations of 
the neighborhood in 1890 have given way in- 
creasingly to semi-organized dances and clubs, so 
he more active leisure-time pursuits involving 
physical exertion in various sports exhibit a simi- 
lar recession of the unorganized before the or- 
eanized The city affords facilities for or- 
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ganized sports undreamed of in 1890; Y. M. C. A,, 
Y. W. C. A., high school gymnasium, municipal 
golf course, country club course and grade school, 
high school, factory, lodge and Y. M. C. A. leagues 
“The athletic activity of the 
city today culminates in high school basketball.” 
The City Council voted $100,000 for a new gym- 
nasium for the “Bearcats,” which is the high 
school basket ball team in a state-wide league with 
regional, sectional and final games. The chapter 
on Community Activities lists this “Bearcat” team 
as probably the chief occasion for group solidarity 
in the city. 
clusively to basketball during the basketball sea- 
son. “Active physical sports tend to drop off 
sharply among all classes after high school”. . . 
“Women, too, have begun to engage in athletic 
sports though not so commonly as men.” 


in various sports.” 


The whole town gives itself up ex- 


“A total of 458 active clubs were discovered in 
Middletown during the spring and summer of 
1924; roughly, one for each 80 people” as com- 
pared with probably one for every 125 in 1890. 
“While the city has grown less than three and 
one-half fold, adult social clubs have increased 
from 21 to 129; church adult social clubs from 
eight to 101. 
unions and the crop of literary, artistic and mu- 


Adult benevolent groups, trade 
sical clubs have each doubled. Business and pro- 
fessional groups have increased from one to nine 
and civic clubs from one to eleven. National 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Reserves have increased in Middletown from 
zero to ten groups. Organized juvenile clubs of 
all kinds have increased from six in 1890 to 
95. ... Most of Middletown clubs apparently 
offer people not an extension of their customary 
activities but a way of escape from them.” 
“Apparently only the business class of women 
has clubs for ‘cultural purposes.’ Apparently, 
too, comparisons indicate that active study in con- 
nection with the programs in women’s clubs is 
somewhat less consecutive than formerly with an 
increase in civic activities. “The earlier aims of 
the promotion of literary and social tastes are 
giving way to the social and intellectual advance- 
ment of women and the united effort to the fur- 
ther improvement of the community in which we 
live”... “And yet the essential function of 
these groups is probably no more to be found in 
their civic work than in their study programs. 
In the nineties when books, magazines and 
other opportunities for self-culture were rela- 
tively less available and informal contacts with 
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friends moré the social aspect was apparently 


less important [oday, with this situation re- 


served, it must be served first.” 


The prof | groups organized on a “get- 
ting-a-living”’ s, are professionally stimulat- 
ing. “Exc these specialized clubs, how- 


ever, the d groups of the nineties are as 


far remove 1 the leisure-time pursuits of 
Middletown m lay as trolley rides and church 
socials. Th civic clubs, which with golf, 
bridge, and , are the leisure interests to- 
ward which Middletown business men gravitate, 
are in no ; outgrowth of the early dis- 
cussion clul ire bred of a different stock 
and nourishe breast of the local business 
life.” Rot ther civic clubs are given 
large recogni cial and leisure-time agen- 
cies. 

“The gore dges as important leisure- 
time institut lletown has vanished. The 
lodge and tl abor union are almost the 
only clubs L. Insofar as 
Middletow1 e clubbed to death, this is 
largely a_ busi class phenomenon. . ihe 
pressure uj cing class as a whole appears 
to be not f: Itiplication of their loyalties 
but from the ola ’ 

“With great nization has come increas- 
ing standardizat leisure-time pursuits ; men 
and women d lay cards, and motor as the 
crowd does; | men play golf with their 
business asso yne men in both groups 
tinker with 1 ind tune in their radios; 
a decreasin men are interested in 
gardening, n to books, one or two sur- 
reptitiously w ttle; a few women ‘keep up 
music’ and t ree paint or write; among 
the wealthy vho collect paintings an 
prints, two w t rare books, and one who 
collects rugs est in drama, as in music, 
art, and poet mainly in the high school. 
In 18/7 there en a Mechanics’ Dramatic 


Club, a loca nateurs; but today an 
occasional lod with much labor 
to raise ne ind w and then a sor- 
ority gives a of plays is con- 
fined to tl to a few women in 
the Dramati 


For those 


Woman’s Club. 


beyond the horizon 


a hobby tends n retical opinion, some- 
thing to be kept Lied rom the eyes of the 
world. One family, unsually rich in personal re- 
sources, has recent ult a home a little way out 


of town, set back from the road almost hidden in 
trees. So incomprehensible is such a departure 
that rumors are afloat as to what secret motive 
can have prompted such unprecedented action. 
Hobbies appear to be somewhat more prevalent 
among high school pupils than among their elders, 
Of 275 boys and 341 girls in the last three years 
of the high school answering the question, “In 
what thing that you are doing at home this fall 
are you most interested?” One boy was publish- 
ing a small magazine, one studying aviation, one 
practicing mental telepathy, fourteen doing scien- 
tific experiments, one girl was collecting books, 
one studying photography, one collecting linen 
handkerchiefs, two doing botanical experiments, 
and three girls and one boy writing. But most of 
their answers show that standardized pursuits are 
the rule; with little in their environment to stimu- 
late originality and competitive social life to dis- 
courage it, being ‘different’ is rare even among the 
young. 

“Men have ado than their 


pted more rapidly 


wives the activities growin: 


~ 


out of new leisure- 
time inventions; it is largely they who drive and 
tinker about the car, who build the radio set and 
‘get San Francisco,’ who play golf, who first use 
such new play devices as gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Meanwhile, such new leisure as Mid- 
dletown women have acquired tends to go largely 
into doing more of the same kinds of things as 
before. The answers of the two groups of women 
interviewed to the question, ‘What use would 
you make of an extra hour in your day?’ bear 
witness to the narrowness of the range of leisure- 
time choices which present themselves to Middle- 
Both groups spoke of wanting 


town women. 
time for reading more often than anything else, 
but this desire to read was more marked and more 


] 


specific among the business class. Only one of 


the thirty-two business class wives answering 
would use time to rest, while approximately one 
in seven of the ninety-six working class wives 
gave such answers as ‘rest,’ ‘Go to bed,’ ‘Lie down 


More 


class group answered 


and rest, something I hardly ever do.’ 
than a third of the working 


1 


blankly, ‘I don’t know.’ One in sixteen of each 


group answered, ‘Fancy work or crocheting,’ but, 
in the case of both of the two business class 
women so answering, in a tone of apology. In 
both groups a number mentioned getting out more 
with people, but the answers indicate different 
kinds of pressure. Among the working class it 


was frequently: ‘I’d go anywhere to get away 
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from the house. | went to the store last night. 
I’ve been out of the house only twice in the three 
months since we moved here, both times to the 
store.’ ‘| have two daughters. One lives only a 
block away and I’ve been over to see her only 
twice in the last two months. The other lives ten 
miles out on the interurban and I never see her. 
If | had an hour I’d use it to see them.’ The 
pressure upon the group of business class women 
is apparently much less at this point; some of 
‘I’d like more time for read- 
Not one of 


them say vaguely, 
ing, calling, visiting, and social life.’ 
these business class women answering referred to 
church work or Bible reading as a possible way 
of spending an extra hour, although to seven of 
the working class women answering, such work 
was their chief desire; two business class women, 
however, mentioned civic work among other 
things. No worker’s wife spoke of more time 
hildren, but four of the group felt 
this as their chief desire. No woman of either 


group spoke of wanting to spend more time 
with her husband. One woman perhaps summed 


situation of the business class mother 


whose children are not below school age; ‘I am 


up the 


of the time, but I can always get out 


when [| want.’ Another expressed herself as 


actua having time to spare: ‘I am not pressed 
for time. I really have time for more civic ac- 
ivity than the community want me to do.’ For 


a large proportion of the working class wives, 
on the other hand, each day is a race with time 
to compass the essentials. 

“Much may be learned regarding a culture by 
scrutiny of the things people do when they do 
not have to engage in prescribed activities, as 
these leisure pursuits are frequently either ex- 
tensions of customary occupations to which they 


contrib or contrasts to the more habitual pur- 
suits In Middletown both aspects of leisure 
appeal he reading Middletown people most 
enjoy the spectacles of romance and adventure 


they witness on the screen, the ever-speedier and 


more extended auto trips, many, even today the 
majority—of the 


women’s club papers, would 


seem to be valued in large part because of their 
contrast to the humdrum routine of everyday 


fe [his seems to be particularly true of the 


working class. On the other hand, the whole 
system of business men’s clubs is apparently 
spontaneous activity, as golf is utilized increas- 


1 business asset; this use of leisure- 
time roups as an extension of the main activi- 


ties of life is appearing to a minor but seem- 


ingly increasing extent in the women’s study 
clubs. 

“Finally, the greater organization of leisure 
is not altogether a substitute for the informal 
contacts of a generation ago; opportunities to 
touch elbows with people are multiplied in the 
mobile and organized group life of today, but 
these contacts appear to be more casual and to 
individual more isolated 
from the close friends of earlier days. In view 
of the tightening of social and economic lines 
in the growing city, it is not surprising that the 
type of leisure-time organizations which domi- 


leave the somewhat 


nates today tends in the main to erect barriers 
to keep others out.” 





The “‘Meet-a-Body”’ 
Club 


By 
MABEL MADDEN, 


Supervisor Community Activities, Cincinnati 
Public Recreation Commission 


‘Comin’ Through the Rye” is not the only place 
a body can meet a body in Cincinnati. There is 
no longer any excuse for being lonesome or home- 
sick in the big city, for the Recreation Commission 
is serving as the official “blues” chaser for any- 
one in the city desiring companionship and asso- 
ciation with congenial friends. 

Secause of its location and its reputation as a 
manufacturing center, Cincinnati has a large pop- 
ulation of out-of-town people who come here to 
make a living. The municipal University and the 
many music, art, and dramatic schools also attract 
Just the 
thrill and adventure of living in a big city are suffi- 
cient incentives to attract hundreds of young men 


their quota of non-resident students. 


and women from the surrounding small towns. 

The hurry and bustle of our modern complex 
civilization makes it most difficult to form satis- 
fying friendships in a large city, and our “‘Advice 
to the Lovelorn” Columns continually contain such 
statements as: “I have been in the city for two 
years and have not been able to make any friends,” 
or: “I am very lonesome and am wondering if life 
is really worth living,” or: “Please tell me where 
I can meet some nice young men.” 

It was in compliance with the requests of the 
newspapers of the city that the Recreation Com- 
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mission decide 


“Meet-a-Body = lub 


organize and sponsor the 
he newspapers were most 
generous in allotting space for the announcement 


of the first meeting and advertising the activities 


later. 

Ninety members were registered on the first 
night. Men and women from all walks of life re- 
sponded. The registration card contained a list 
of suggested activities, with a request that prefer- 


ences be checked \s the result, the following 
schedule was arranged 
Monday night: Supper Class 


ns } 


General party and get-together 


Tuesday night: Dramatic Club 
Wednesday n t: Bridge Club 
Sunday afternoon: Hiking Club 
The cooperatiol of the Board of Education 


makes it possibl to conduct a supper class before 


the general party on Monday. The Board pro- 


vides an instru vho teaches the members to 


prepare delicious meals 

The party consists of social mixers, grand 
march figures, hol programs and dancing. 
Refreshments are served at the close of the eve- 
ning’s program. The party is conducted at the 
Guilford School Building, which is centrally lo- 


cated, and each member pays twenty-five cents a 


night to cover the expenses 

The Sunday hike has proved to be the most 
popular activity of the club. Sebastian Linehan, 
a nationally fam valker and holder of many 
records, became interested in the club and gener- 
ously volunteered t serve as leader of the hikers. 


The hikes begit two o'clock on Sunday after- 


noon at the end of a car line. They cover approxi- 


mately from six to ten miles, terminating at a 


farm house ot intry club where supper is 
served. Dancing games are enjoyed after 
supper and a bi hartered for the return trip. 
As many as sevent yple have attended the hike 
when the weathe favorable, but at least thirty- 
five come out every Sunday, rain or shine. 

The club is filling efinite need in Cincinnati, 
as is evidenced by t numerous letters and calls 


received by this Che idea may be heartily 


recommended to r¢ ition directors who are try- 


ing to solve the lem of providing contacts 


for the lonesom e in their communities. 


The two great problems before America today 
are education and recreation. Recreation has not 
kept pace with t rowth of education.—Herbert 
Lehman, Lieutenant-Governor of New York State. 


Aladdin Comes to Life 


in Seattle 


As the culmination of the winter’s program of 
story interpretation conducted by the Playground 
Department of the Seattle, Washington, Park 
Board, a revival of the story of Aladdin and his 
wonderful lamp was presented in all six of the 
play field houses with uniform costumes and scen- 
ery but with different casts. Informal play acting 
and the production of skits, dramatized by the 
children themselves, have been the regular winter 
program to which Aladdin with its 600 partici- 
pants proved a colorful climax. Audiences of 
more than 4,000 enjoyed the performances. It is 
hoped that a picked cast of young Thespians from 
the different groups will later produce the same 
play. 

The dances learned and executed by the children 
are of special interest. The little green devils who 
start all the trouble pop on the stage and open 
the play ; the ladies-in-waiting to the princess per- 
form a dance and the lamp guardians are dignified 
in their symbolic, Oriental steps. Even the genii 
of the lamp and of the ring flutter their fairy 
wings for another step. But it is undoubtedly the 
small, fat, solemn-faced mandarins who are the 
most Oriental in their actions. In the scene in 
the Emperor’s palace they dance a sword dance, 
with long, gold swords that curve menacingly. 

At some of the centers an orchestra composed 
of children accompanied the play, aiding in the 
entrances and exits of the actors and proving an 
interesting background for the dances. 

The nonchalance of the young actors displayed 
their interest in the parts they are playing—if a 
word slipped, there was no faltering. Long prac- 
tice in acting throughout the winter months had 
delivered them from stage-fright. The “theme- 
song” of the production formed a very charming 
ending for the first scene and last act of the play. 

Playground instructors and supervisors find it 
very interesting to note the different ways the 
various groups have worked out the same play 
The Aladdin of one cast is bold; in another he is 
a quiet individual. The types of children in the 
different fields show up very clearly. One district, 
internationally populated, provides a most inter- 
esting cast ; another gives an almost entirely Italian 
show, and still another group has a preponderance 
of Swedish actors. 
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The Annual Music Festival at 


Morgantown, West Virginia 


] 


) 


»Y 


ELIZABETH G. ENGLE, 


Director, Department of Recreation, Morgantown, West Virginia, Independent School District 


Surrounding Morgantown are a number of 
districts, many of them in the mountains, 


The lives of 


rural 
ay from improved roads. 
in these remote communities are for 


miles aw 
the people 


the most part drab and uninteresting. There is 


little social life and no incentive to get together. 
Some of the older people had never been to the 
city until three years ago when one of the high- 


ways was completed. 


The Department of Recreation of the Morgan- 


1 


town school district decided to extend its service 
to nineteen of these districts and has been spon- 
community meetings in an effort to create 


greater interest in music through the use of 


ad 


local talent in the various districts. To create a 


community spirit and encourage a greater number 


of people to take part, a competitive program 


was worked out, culminating in a series of music 


festivals, the first of which was held in March, 


1927. 
Practices held in each district provided the basis 


a community meeting. The districts 


tor many 


entered old time fiddlers, male quartettes and 


mixed quartettes, harmonica players, string or- 


chestras, jiggers, square dance sets and singing 
schools. This program proved so popular and the 
competition so keen that plans were immediately 


mace the following year. 

(he practices for the second annual music fes- 
tival were so well attended that it was necessary 
to hold elimination contests in most of the districts 
and only the winners were entered in the final 
festival. lntries were received from ten of the 
communities and it required two evenings 
to take care of all the events. It was estimated 
that 1,500 people were in attendance each eve- 
ning and several hundred were turned away be- 
lack of seats. 

(he third annual music festival was held in the 
Field House, March 14 and 15, 1929. 


the nineteen rural communities en- 


rsity 


eventeen of 





tered—almost 100 per cent. There were approxi- 
mately 700 participants and 11,000 in the audience. 
It was necessary to close the doors at 7:30 when 
seating capacity had been exhausted. 

The program for the first evening consisted of 
old time singing schools, string orchestras, mixed 
quartettes, jiggers and accordion players. The 
members of the old time singing school were 
adults who dressed in costumes similar to those 
worn in the days when this type of entertainment 
A singing 


was at the height of its popularity. 


master gave the pitch and led the song. The string 
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orchestras and mixed quartettes used such old 
tunes as, Over the lWawves, Irish Washerwoman 
and Kentucky Bal 

There were five classes of entrants for jigging 
or clog dancing—men twenty-five years and over, 
boys fourteen and under, girls fifteen to eighteen 


and girls fourt nd under. The jiggers re- 


ceived a great ci f applause, especially two men, 
one eighty-two years old, the other seventy-six 
years of age. The accordion numbers were a spe- 
cial attraction [here were two classes of en- 
trants—men at yen eighteen and over and 
young men and women, seventeen and under. 
The second evening’s entertainment was made 
up of square dance sets, caller’s contest, harmonica 
players, old and male quartettes. The 
square dancing w livided into two groups—four 

couple sets, who used such 
Chase the Fly. The 


ime and the string orchestras 


couple sets and 
figures as Do-s and 
dancers wer 
furnished the [he callers were judged at 
the same time as t lance 

In the harmor ntest each district was rep- 


resented by in players and harmonica 


bands made up least three players. 
The most outstanding contest of the evening 


ich the old fiddlers took part. 


was the one 
They kept time their feet while playing old 
tunes such as Granny Will Your Dog Bite, Tur- 
key-in the Straw; Phoebe and Fishers’ Hornpipe. 
It was understood that the tunes played should be 
old but the fiddlers 
Points and ribbons 
and third places in each contest, and the district 


might be young. 


were given for first, second 


receiving the highest score was awarded a banner. 

Two weeks after the third annual music festi- 
val the sponsors met to make plans for 1930. The 
interest in harmonica playing has increased so 
rapidly that it was decided to have the harmonica 
contest separate from the music festival. This 
be held around Thanksgiv- 


contest will prob 

ing time. Another decision of the sponsors was 
to the effect that th 
tests, formerly open to adults 


old time singing school and 
string orchestra co! 
he entire community, 


only, will next year includ 
young and old. 

Many communities have already organized and 
etings each month of the year. 


expect to hold m 


+act 


me of the local papers 


In speaking of the ival, 
said: 


“This Annual M 


It brings 


Festival fills a long felt 


want. o closer contact the people of 


the suburban distri and benefits the social wel- 


fare and community spirit of every section. When 
you can get together in the various sections to re- 
hearse time after time in preparation for the final 
contest, when you can arrange programs such as 
were presented Thursday night and last night, 
certainly something has been accomplished in com- 
munity enterprise that is worth while.” 


Play Aids Religion 


The importance of recreation in life was 
stressed by the Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick in 
a sermon in the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
Park Avenue and Sixty-fourth Street. The New 
York Times of May sixth gives the following ex- 
tracts: 

“If religion leaves out play,” he said, “it leaves 
out one of the most important aspects of human 
life. Nothing beautiful ever came into human 
When 


primitive man first made pottery he made it as a 


experience until people began to play. 


matter of utilitarian necessity, but when his life 
eased up a little he began to play with pottery, to 
mold it, decorate and color it. All art comes from 
play. It springs from that margin of energy and 
leisure over and above the stern demands of need. 
It is life’s surplus and overflow. 

“When man first used his vocal cords he 
shrieked in fear, he cried for help, be bellowed in 
rage to scare his enemy. It was a matter of life 
and death. But when life grew easier he began to 
play with his voice, to sing—love songs, folk 
songs, crude at first, but representing that sacred 
margin of time and strength over and above bare 
necessity, within which man does things he loves 
to do for the sake of doing them. 

“A similar process took place in religion. At 
first man’s primitive religion was desperately utili- 
tarian. It was a way of getting rain, of killing 
enemies, of warding off the multitudinous ghostly 
foes of the demon world ; but when the burden of 
dread was a little lifted, men began to play with 
religion. They rejoiced in the Lord. They 
danced before the Lord. They held festivals of 
celebrations and thanksgiving. As in art and 
music, so in religion, the loveliest elements have 
come from that surplus of time and energy over 
and above bare necessity, in which men have been 
religious not because they thought they must be 
but because they loved to be.” 














The Wellesley Play Day 


ETHEL 


“Do you want to attend the Wellesley Play 
Day °”’ 


Radclifte, 


[his was the question asked the girls of 
Wheaton, Uni- 
versity early this spring. The girls were not sure. 
Vague rumors of Play Day had reached them but 
they tea 
Day : 


worth 


Simmons and Boston 


red the unknown. Just what was a Play 


Was it 


while giving up a Saturday afternoon to go 


What were they expected to do? 


to another college when there wasn’t any competi- 
tion or any need to show their loyalty to their 
Alma Mater and win the game? 

\ meeting was called in the winter by the di- 
instructors of the Department of Hy- 
This 


was attended by the physical directors of the four 


rector and 
giene and 


Physical Education of Wellesley. 


colleges. The question was asked, ““Do you want to 
have a Play Day?” The idea was new to New Eng- 


land colleg 


s although the director of the depart- 
at Wellesley, Miss Ruth Elliott, had wide 


expe rience 


ment 
in promoting Play Days in California. 
Before the meeting adjourned all the physical di- 
rectors knew the elements of the Play Day idea 
and were enthusiastic over the prospect of a New 
England college Play Day. They in turn told 
their leading students and their Athletic Associa- 
The 


interest became so great that Wellesley found it 


tion officers of the plans for the Play Day. 


necessary to increase the number of invited guests 
from twenty-five to fifty from each college in or- 
der to accommodate the many girls who wished to 
] 


attend. In addition, several of the colleges found 


it necessary to limit the number attending by 


making 
Play Thus, outstanding girls in 
college affairs and especially in the Athletic Asso- 


and 


the representation of their college at the 


Day an honor. 


ciations Physical Education Departments 
made up the group that gathered at Wellesley on 


a brig ht May 


Between the time of the first meeting of the di- 


afternoon. 


rectors and the Play Day, graduate students in 
Physical Education had been working on Play 
Day organization and administration as a prob- 
lem their graduate theory courses. This Play 
Day represented a laboratory experiment for them, 
proving the value of their theories. In addition 
to planning a complete fair weather program in 





By 


30WERS 


which all of the many beautiful fields of Wellesley 
were to be used, they had prepared a complete 
indoor Play Day program for 250 girls which 
was to be used in case of rain. Fortunately for all 
concerned and especially for the photographers, 
both amateur and professional, the day was re- 
markably beautiful. 

The doors of the gymnasium were wide open 
and bright white clad girls received the guests and 
At this time the 
girls who had signed up previously to take part 


assisted them in registering. 


in specialized sports such as tennis and basketball 
received tags and all were given arm bands of red, 
blue, green, yellow, purple, lavender, black, or- 
ange, brown or rose. Each arm band had on it 
“A” or “B”; thus the girls were divided into ten 
color teams with two divisions for each team, 
making twenty teams in all. 

As the visitors left the table they were met by 
a Wellesley undergraduate who was hostess for 
that particular color team. She was dressed in 
white and wore an arm band of the color of the 


’ 


team which was marked with the word “hostess.” 
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It was her dut » see that the girls of her color 


team were made comfortable and that the team 
was conducted from place to place with a mini- 
mum loss of time This added much to the 
ease with which the Play Day was conducted. 
Every event was run off on scheduled time. There 
was no lost or lost girls, no worry or con- 
fusion or doubt. The hostess saw to everything. 

In the gymnasium a charming undergraduate 


made a singl nouncement, “Get partners and 


line up around the room.” In a quiet voice the 
“Get-acquainted-game” was explained. Naturally 
we chose for ou partner a orl whom we knew. 
Two girls were asked to step out into the middle 
of the floor. 


room while the 1 


were told to skip around the 
jusic played and when it stopped 
they were to | their partners and get another 
partner. This to continue until all had left 
the line of mar 


Without confu 


skipping in an} 


the game started, the girls 
ction inside the large circle. 
Soon after, mat rirls were inside the ring and 
in another few ents the entire ring had dis- 
solved and all the girls were skipping here, there 
and everywhert hing and chatting all over the 


gymnasium. 


The whole game took only about three minutes. 
The explanations were simple. The result was 
all that could be hoped for. The girls were laugh- 
ing, chatting and ready for the next thing. In 
other words the “ice was broken.” The leader 


called for silenc id just a few words, “Go to 


your color teams On the walls of the gym were 
banners of the colors as the teams. The 


hostesses were e under the banners. In two 


minutes the gym empty. Each hostess had 
led her team out of the nearest exit to the central 
play field in frot f the officials’ stand, where 
they lined up by teams. Here a single announce- 
ment was mace ‘There will be a half hour of 
play. When the bugle blows return here. The 


first team havit nembers here will receive 
points.” 


Then follow half-hour play periods with 


girls dotting the many fields of which Wellesley is 
proud and whi re the despair and envy of so 
many other colleges. In the center field Wellesley 
student officials re waiting with a great cage 
ball. As soon as the hostess had brought the color 
teams competing | is game, the official in charge 
organized the explained and demonstrated 
it. Then the game started, and with much fun, 


screams and giggles, the score rolled up first for 


one team and then for another. In this game the 
girls lie on their backs in four straight lines with 
their feet toward the middle line. The official 
tosses the 24 inch cage ball down this middle row 
of feet. The object of the game is to kick the ball 
over the heads of your opponents and to keep 
the ball from going over the heads of your own 
team. If the ball goes over the heads of the oppo- 
site team a point is scored, if it goes out of bounds 
at either end no point is registered. 

Eight beautifully kept tennis courts were 
scenes of activity for four color teams. At each 
court Wellesley girls dressed in white and wear- 
ing the official arm band organized and conducted 
the games. In some cases these girls remained at 
one post for three periods. In other cases they 
rotated, going from game to game each period and 
even having a rest period wherein they could 
wander around and see the other activities of the 
Play Day. 

Likewise, at the basket ball courts there were 
many officials and scorers. The head official made 
the announcement that the teams would have ten 
minutes to organize and practice, eight minutes to 
play, two minutes to rest and eight minutes to 
play. Throughout each of the half hour periods 
the head timer at the basket ball courts blew her 
whistle, which started or stopped the play on all 
the courts. The officials on each of the basket 
ball courts had whistles of a different tone from 
all the others so that although there were 48 girls 
playing basketball on adjoining courts there was 
no confusion in the games. 

Possibly the most interesting field of all was a 
partly shaded lawn near the gymnasium. Here 
was a ten ring circus in full operation. Under a 
tree two girls were playing jacks at a table, assisted 
by one of the WW ellesley officials. In another shady 
spot an official was instructing and schooling a 
group playing tether ball. Ona grassy bank two 
girls were playing mumbly-peg. Nearby another 
group was tossing bean bags in holes in a board. 
Scattered all over the field were groups of girls 
doing head stands, hand stands, cart wheels, In- 
dian wrestle, jump the stick, rooster fight, or 
wicket walk. Nearby were the archery range, the 
horse shoe putting and tenikoit fields. 

Some girls were throwing baseballs at the ar- 
chery targets to test their accuracy in pitching. 
Others were shooting arrows at other targets. 
Girls who had never tossed horseshoes before 
were learning, and the game of tenikoit, unknown 
to so many, was being practiced and played. Thus 
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in addition to the joy of playing games which the 
girls knew well they had the opportunity to watch 
other games which they had never seen before, to 
learn the rules from a girl who was well versed 
in the details and to practice the game under the 
official’s instruction. There is no doubt that the 
girls from the visiting colleges in this way ob- 
tained a wider vision and an enthusiasm for a 
great variety of activities at the Wellesley Play 
Day [his is a great factor in all Play Days. 
There should be more stress placed on new games 
at Play Days, and in fact a part of every Play 
Day program should be a demonstration of new 
games with opportunity for instruction and prac- 
tice. 


4 


\t 4:30 all the “A” team girls gathered on the 


baseball field and the “B” team girls on the hockey 
field for relay races. Novelty races of all kinds 
were conducted amid the laughter of the contest- 
ants. Then all gathered at the tenikoit fields for 


giant volley ball. Five color teams were arranged 
in mass formation on one side of two volley ball 


Two 24-inch 


There was much 


nets: five other teams faced them. 
| 


cage balls were put into play. 


excitement as the two balls were batted high in 


the air by hundreds of girls. Every girl could 


play either ball as it came near her. The fact 
that all of the 250 girls played in one game but 
with two balls made it exciting both for spectator 


and participant. 
The Play Day closed with a buffet supper in 


the Alumnae Hall. Each girl paid seventy-five 


cents for the supper, the balance of the cost of the 
meal being paid by the Wellesley Athletic Asso- 
ciatio1 This organization had provided a num- 
ber of interesting novelty dances and stunts for 
the entertainment of the guests. Each Athletic 
Association present had an opportunity to make 
a short speech during the course of the meal. 
Finally the great moment came when the an- 
nouncement of the winning color team was made 
The girl read the number of points won by each 
team, amid the cheers of the various teams that 
were sitting at the banquet according to their 
colo ups. The winning team was asked to 
com ward and each girl received a doll or 
animal made by the Wellesley girls with tooth 
picks and gum drops. 

There will be no doubt hereafter in the minds 
of New England college girls as to what a Play 
Day really is and whether it is worth while. The 
Wellesley Play Day was a joyous affair. The 
mechanics of organization were so very well 


worked out that there was no confusion and one 
was not conscious of “seeing the wheels go round.” 
All the girls, if one can judge from the expres- 
sion of their faces, their laughter and cheers, had 
a most wonderful time. They played their favor- 
ite game with girls of other colleges who were also 
experienced players. They played games requir- 
ing less skill with hundreds of other girls. They 
learned new games and new ways of doing things. 
Most of all they learned how a well-organized 
Play Day is conducted. 

They in turn will be able to carry the Play Day 
idea to their own campus. Perhaps they will con- 
duct a Play Day for the high schools of the nearby 
towns. If they become teachers or leaders in their 
community they will know the best method of or- 
ganizing a local Play Day. Therefore, no one 
can tell what will be the results of the Wellesley 
Play Day. However, the joy of fellowship and 
of playing together is reward enough for the staff 
and students of Wellesley College. 


Play Dayon Nottingham 


Green 


The play day held under the auspices of the 
P'ayground and Recreation Department of Los 
Angeles was largely a festival woven about the 
Robin Hood theme. Approximately 400 workers 
from industrial plants entered into the festival 
with great enthusiasm and with a keen apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the music and action. The 
Robin Hood theme made possible the introduction 
of choruses from Reginald DeKoven’s opera and 
of dancing, archery exhibitions and May Pole 
dances in which ten groups took part. 

Immediately after the festival groups were or- 
ganized informally for such activities as volley 
ball, basketball, baseball, tennis, archery, golf and 
swimming and the remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in play. 


How to Celebrate Hallowe’en 


Practical suggestions for social and dramatic activities 
Price 25 cents 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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prove the quality of play. The best kind of play 
is playing the man; the worst kind is playing the 
fool. The object of adult education is play of 
the kind that means playing the man. 

The Adult Education movement in England has 
addressed itself seriously to finding the answer to 
the question, “What is the most enjoyable way a 
man can spend his leisure?” The leaders of the 
movement have sought the answer to this ques- 
tion in the most scientific way possible by asking 
pss chologists, pss chiatrists, sociologists, educators, 
The answer is this: The way which gives the most 
enduring enjoyment, the best way, is the practice 
of some kind, any kind, of skill. Therefore, the 
Adult Education movement through England is 
setting up under. other names what are really 
schools of skill—skill of the hands, skill of the 
senses, skill of the body, skill of the mind—an 
endless variety of skills to give opportunity to 
anyone to cultivate any reasonable form of skill 
and provide facilities, tools, apparatus, and skilled 
leaders to guide them in the development of any 
reasonable form of skill. 

It is definitely recognized that the physical has 
a very large place in this; there is, too, skill of the 
body, skill of the arts, music, drama, sculpture, 
painting, skill in hobbies. All these opportunities 
are being offered and are having astounding suc- 
cess not only in the obvious way of promoting 
enjoyment but also in the discovery of latent tal- 
ent. 

In this relief from the monotony of such mod- 
ern industrial work we find the recovery of indi- 
viduality, of self-expression, of creative skill. Edu- 
cation for leisure seems to be, therefore, chiefly 
education for skill. 

The greatest of humanity’s undeveloped assets 
today is skill; skill of all the people, of various 
kinds. It is a potential source of great enjoyment 
and also of the highest moral qualities, especially 
of that basic moral quality of self-control, which 
always goes with skill. 

Too much, so far, the Adult Education move- 
ment is tied up with book learning. book learn- 
ing, of course, is fine; it constitutes the real op- 
portunity for some people; but only disappoint- 
ment has attended the effort to make book learning 
serve all people. Adult education is not for the 


purpose of making men and women into students 
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of books. It is not for bringing adults back to 
school or to college or to professions or to lec- 
tures or to libraries. It is not for making all adults 
spend their leisure in classes, libraries, lectures. 
This sort of activity will serve a part of the people 
but not m 


re than twenty per cent of our adult 
population is fitted for that kind of education. 
That kind 


twenty pe! 


should, of course, be available for this 
cent but the eighty per cent should be 
able to have their education also in other ways. 
This eighty per cent is the “great unexplored 
area in the human continent.” 
Another 


distinction between book learning and other learn- 


way of drawing this same important 


ing and of recognizing human values in education, 
which the Adult Education movement is funda- 
mentally doing, is to say that adult education does 
not draw the line between competent and stupid 
on sis (so often the only basis of our pres- 
en tional methods) of book knowledge. 
Mo lult education has a great faith based 
on experience that every human being has some 
faculty ich if properly developed he can thor- 
ough] en yi Sé clety can profit by even 
though it be only a talent, for instance, for whit- 
tling—tfor whittling has revealed many a sculptor 
and some excellent ones. This is, indeed, the 


formula for modern adult education. 

(his experience of adult education and the 
thinking which has accompanied this experience 
has a profound significance for education in gen- 
uur educational methods in dealing 

It has given us a new vision 
on education in general. We can no longer think 


of education as a short time episode. Education 


to be education must be of such a quality and of 
such a kind ' such processes as must lead on 
forever, as be broken off anywhere ; other- 
wise it no good as education. This, of course, 
m« t we shall more and more have to make 
changes in our present methods of the education 
OT ung 

On il implication, possibly the biggest of 
all, is that education ceases to be departmental, 
professional. Education becomes a function of 
all soci and all groups. In society the pro- 
fes educators will play their part but so 
will all social forces and institutions. All classes 
ire called to be teachers as well as learners. As 
leaders of the Adult Education movement we 


must more and more go to class after class asking 


tor thei 


educational help. 


For instance, to the captains of industry we 





must now say, “Your job is not only to produce 
goods and pay fair wages but also to educate the 
human factors in your industry in skill and com- 
petence.” To the merchants we must say, “Your 
task is not only to supply whatever you can sell 
but also and more to educate your customers so 
that to them you can sell real things—things that 
are produced with skill and competence for worth 
while purposes.” To workers we must say, “Your 
job is not only to produce goods and to make 
money but also to educate the whole public by 
doing your job very well and competently. As 
artisans you too are thus teachers and all are 
teachers of excellence.” 

The immediate task of the Adult Education 
movement is to get people to think along these 
lines. This is indeed a hard task and real thought 
is required on such a problem, for instance, as 
how industry can be a school for training and 
education in skill and in competence. 

The general fundamental philosophy behind all 
this is that man is fundamentally in a universe 
mutually adapted, man to the universe and the 
universe to him, to earn a living with skill and 
with valor in this universe. “The universe is the 
implacable enemy of the fool man or the fool 
nation or the fool civilization and the eternal 
friend of the wise man, the wise nation and the 
wise civilization.” Man’s task is to earn his liv- 
ing in this universe and on the way that man earns 
his living in this universe will depend whether the 
living is worth earning. Low quality work time 
always means low quality play time. The greatest 
social danger today is a vast unskilled population 
with no real skill at all, seeking, therefore, a low 
form of play in its leisure time. This is equally 
true for rich and poor. Wherever they are un- 
skilled they seek to buy their pleasures ready- 
made, to buy excitement, thrills. Industry more 
and more is responding to this demand and is to- 
day making and selling more and more this ready- 
made pleasure to the unskilled multitude and 
people thus do fall into the hands of pleasure 
sellers. 

The mission of education is to create a society 
that is worth serving and both ends of the job— 
the labor time and the leisure time, the time where 
the means of living are produced and the time 
where the life is lived—must be the concern of 
education. Vocation must always continue and 
support the training it has received and must sup- 
port a leisure that is personally enjoyable and so- 

(Continued on page 420) 
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October 14-19 


Louisville 


The sixteenth National Recreation Congress 
will be held in Louisville October 14-19 and will 


finish off with t 


ie third national playground 
miniature aircraft tournament. Leadership will 
be the central theme of the Congress. 

The new plan of summarizing findings and dis- 
| 


cussions of each section meeting at general ses- 


sions the following day will again be in use, as 
it has met with universal approval. 

Detroit recreation leaders will conduct a dem- 
onstration of games for the entire Congress. 
Illustrating the element of leadership, another 
demonstration will be handled by Fae Marvin and 
Dorothea Nelson of the recreation staff in Louis- 
ville. The usual daily classes and consultation 
periods in handcraft, music, dramatics and games 
will be conducted 


John Erskine, author, musician and dramatist, 
director of the Juilliard Foundation, New York 
City, Joseph Lee Francis M. Froelicher, vice- 
president of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion; William Butterworth, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States; Dr 
Thomas Jones, president of Fiske University; 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, chairman of the West- 
chester County, New York, recreation commis- 
sion; Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the Natio Kducation Association; Otto 
Mallery, president of the Philadelphia Play- 


grounds Associ Gustavus T. Kirby, pres- 
School Athletic 


well known will 


ident of the Ne York Public 


League, and m thers equalls 


speak or pre S1d rious (4 ongress sessions. 
Whether pro mal and amateur music is 
going down hill in the face of the radio and other 
mechanical mx f musical entertainment, 
will be discussed by A. D. Zanzig, who is engaged 
in a national survey of music for the P. R. A. A. 
\ number of Kentuckians, including Mayor 
William H. Harrison of Louisville, John Smith, 
professor at Berea College, Donald MacDonald, 


chairman of 1 Louisville park board, Mrs. 


Adele Brandeis rman of the recreation coun- 
cil of the Louisville community chest, Tom Wall- 
ace, editor of thi uuisville Times, and Anna S. 
Pherigo, executive secretary of the Civic League 


of Lexington, will speal 


ATTRACTIONS OF LOUISVILLE 


Often as you have sung “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” you probably have not seen the original 
dwelling house which inspired Stephen Foster to 
write this favorite American song. A short side 
trip from Louisville would take you to Bardstown, 
where “My Old Kentucky Home” is preserved by 
a historical society. More famous still is the orig- 
inal log cabin where Abraham Lincoln, Ken- 
tucky’s most famous son, was born. It is not far 
distant from Louisville. You will wish to visit 
Mammoth Cave, probably the most famous cave 
in the world, Churchill Downs, scene of the fa- 
mous Kentucky derby, and the beautiful parks in 
Louisville which total 2,100 acres. Interesting, 
also, is the Ohio River, where one may take ex- 
cursions on boats propelled by paddle wheels at 
the stern. Be sure to come to Louisville! 


Our Folks 


E. A. Pritchard, formerly Superintendent of 
Recreation in Reading, Pennsylvania, is now in 
charge of recreation in Niagara Falls, New York. 
Mr. Pritchard took up his duties there on April 
first, 1929. 

Thomas W. Lantz, formerly in charge of rec- 
reation in Orlando, Florida, succeeded Mr. Prit- 
chard in Reading. 

August Fisher, of Winter Haven, Florida, has 
been appointed Superintendent of Recreation in 
Lansing, Michigan. 

On May first, 1929, L. 


work as Director of Playgrounds under the Board 


R. Barrett began his 


of Education of Newark, New Jersey. Mr. Bar- 
rett had up to this time been acting as Superin- 
tendent of Recreation at Des Moines, lowa, where 
his work will be continued under the direction 
of Miss Margaret McKee, of the Physical Edu- 
cation Department of the Public Schools. 

W. J. Sanford, Superintendent of Recreation 
in Jacksonville, Florida, for a number of years, 
left Jacksonville August first to take up work in 
Dalton, Massachusetts, where he will have charge 
of the recreation of the town which is centered 
in the Crane Memorial Community House. 

The severe illness of Frank E. Sutch, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Chester County Health and 
Welfare Council, West Chester, Pennsylvania, 
has made it necessary for him to resign that 


position. 
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Recreation for Little Children at 


Big Pines Recreation Camp 


By 


MIss Jo 


los Angeles county, California, has one of the 
largest camps in southern California, known as 
“Big Pines Camp” to which thousands of lovers 
of the outdoors come each year. During the past 
summer the recreation department devoted more 
thought to the recreation of the camper or visitor 
who was enjoying a few days’ outing among the 
pines, and as a result there were daily programs 
of hikes to places of interest with a ranger guide, 
and swimming, dancing, community singing, 
games, handcraft, nature trail project and miscel- 
laneous programs were planned for the older girls 
and boys and adults. 
There was also developed last summer a daily 


program for the small child up to ten years of 


age which was very popular both with the children 
and their parents. With the director the children 
would visit the animal park or go for hikes in the 
woods playing they were gypsies, Indians or ex- 
plorers. Natural materials were picked up such 
as pine cones, bark from fallen trees and dead 
yucca stalks, and different articles were suggested 
which could be made from these materials. 

An ideal place for little children’s activities was 
found not far from the main camping grounds and 
in this little canyon a play space was cleared out 
where the children might work and play to their 
hearts’ content. After much work by the children 
a space was Cleared which was known as “Friendly 
Hollow” because it was in a hollow and we who 
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Presented by camper children of “Friendly Hollow,” Swartout, Calif. 


went there were friendly. Thus the name was 
soon well known throughout the camp and during 
the two and a half summer months of 1928 over 
500 little children spent many happy hours in the 
wooded play home. With the various materials 
gathered on the hikes, pine cone owls and flowers, 
bark picture frames and doll furniture, yucca pine 
cushions and other articles suitable for small 


hands were mad Cupboards and tools, tables 


and other furniture were made from old boxes. 
A so-called rustic fence was placed all around the 


secluded grounds and a twig sign, “Friendly Hol- 


1 
i 


low” swung in the air. 

These little people of camp entertained the older 
visitors one evening every two weeks with a pro- 
gram consisting of plays given under the pines in 
the center of the main camp grounds. Five plays 
were given during the summer, which were taken 
from the “Child Life’ magazine, from the fire 
prevention program of the Auto Club and from 
Mother Goose and other sources. The children 
made all the scenery and posters, devised most of 


their own costumes from whatever was available 


at camp and learned their parts in the short space 
of four days. [Every child from three years up 
was allowed to participate in the entertainment 
and a place was found for him even if he were a 
newcomer to Friendly Hollow on the day of the 
program. All of the preparatory work was done 
at Friendly Hollow and it was a gleeful group 
of children who, on the fourth evening, presented 
their program. Every program was well attended 
not only by the campers but by friends in the near 
vicinity. 

Every Friday afternoon the children met with 
their supper and a cup in a bag to go on the 
weekly hike, which was looked forward to with 
We started out through the 
wood, sometimes following the trodden trails and 


much enthusiasm. 


again going into the woods, climbing a hill or going 
down a canyon, exploring the dug-outs of nature 
or the big rocks, stopping to rest occasionally, then 
going on a stretch or two until every little voice 
> “ec ’ ” ° 
piped up, “Let’s eat.” A good supper, a few games, 
chats about the surrounding nature and then the 
return to camp. 
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Charles C. Wright 


(AN APPRECIATION BY J. W. Faust, P. R. A. A.) 


“Charlie” Wright died suddenly July 16th in 
New Haven 
Feeling in fine spirits he had left with Mrs. 
Wright and Charles, Jr., for a week-end. Over 


He was only 33. 


the week-end a slight infection developed on the 
bridge of his nose which became worse; on the 
sixteenth in mid-afternoon he went to the hospital 


and five hours later it was all over. 

The work of some people ceases when they die. 
The work of others stops some time before they 
die—sometimes years before. But the work of a 
small band of rare and hardy souls goes on after 
they die. Such was Wright’s work. Like the 


runners at Marathon he brought his torch flaming 
to the tape so that his successor might grasp it 


strongly and carry it aloft and on with undim- 
ished flam« 

When my time comes to take up the long trail 
—that big adventure called death—I could wish 


for nothing better than to leave a job as perfectly 
planned and executed in every detail as is his. 
Every week into September is planned for. 


Bulletins for special activities numbering nearly 
thirty are prepared, mimeographed and in their 


folders ready for distribution to the members of 
the playground staff ten days before each special 


event is scheduled. There is no unfinished work. 
Many objectives for the future are defined and 
steps for their attainment worked out, all so clear, 


so simple, that his assistant and staff can complete 
the season as though he were there in person. 
Could one wish for more? 

His associates, the Superintendents of Recrea- 


tion in Northern Jersey cities, passed the follow- 


ing resolution at a special evening meeting held the 
day after his death: 
Whereas Charles C. Wright, member of the 


“Essex County Recreation Executives Associa- 


ciation,” Director of the Bloomfield Community 
House, and Director of Recreation for that Town, 
has passed away, and 

W) is Mr. Wright, a man whose richness 
and kindliness of character made him loved and 
respected all who knew him, and 

Ilhereas his vision and his ability to transmute 
vision into reality has brought about a great in- 
crease in facilities for play and recreation to the 


enrichment of the lives of the people of his Town, 
and 


Whereas being one of the organizers of this 
association, and tireless in his devotion, enthusi- 
astic in his support, and resourceful in his sugges- 
tions to the strengthening of the service of this 
association for recreational advancement in these 
counties 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that we, the mem- 
bers of the “Essex County Recreation Executives 
Association,” do hereby express to his family and 
to his associates in the Town of Bloomfield our 


’ 


deepest sympathy and keen sense of loss. 

We hereby direct that this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this association, and that a 
copy be forwarded to his family, to his associates 
in the Town of Bloomfield, and to the press. 





A Bond Issue in Columbus, Georgia.—The 
citizens of Columbus recently passed a bond issue 
of $50,000 for parks and playgrounds, with 3,218 
votes cast in favor of the issue and only 106 
against it. It is planned with the funds now avail- 
able to put into better condition the areas already 
owned by the city and to make greater provision 
for adult recreation. A small portion of the bond 
issue may be used to purchase more property. 


Pennsylvania’s Marble Tournament.—The 
Pennsylvania marble tournament held in York, 
Pennsylvania, on June first, was a great success. 
The state tournament has been most effective in 
creating interest in the various localities and in 
bringing a larger number of children into the game. 
[It is estimated that in York alone 4,000 children 
took part in the local elimination tournaments, and 
throughout the state 18,000 more competed this 
year than in 1928. This year six more cities sent 
representatives. The state championship and first 
cup went to Williamsburg, the second cup to 
Harrisburg, the third to Chambersburg and the 
fourth to Bethlehem. 


A Municipal Regatta—The Playground and 
Recreation Department of Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, held a municipal regatta at Cabrillo Beach, San 
Pedro. All types of sailing craft were entered 
from star boats to sea-mews, skip-jacks and other 
tiny sail boats. In addition to the sailing regatta 
in the afternoon, races for outboard motor boats 
were held in the morning. Canoe tilting and com- 
edy water stunts were also included on the pro- 


gram. 











Nature Science on the Westchester 


County Playgrounds 
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MARGUERITE SCHWARZMAN 


Healthy, happy children measure the success of 


a playground—healthy, because they are engaged 
in wholesome, beneficial activity in the out-of- 


doors, and happy because their minds are full of 


stimulating, constructive ideas that open up the 
vistas of the world about them. 

It is with these two aims in mind that the West- 
chester County Recreation Commission 1s intro- 
in exhibit form on a num- 
Hitherto 


activities has not in- 


ducing nature science 


ber of their plavgrounds this summer. 


the program of playground 


cluded nature study. The projected program in 


nature scienc the children of Westchester 


County has been based upon an experiment which 


has been successfully carried on at the Children’s 


Laboratories in Quaker Ridge, New Rochelle, for 
over a period f two school seasons. Its contri- 
bution to the playground program promises to be 
large indeed. 
TRA\ NATURE EXHIBITS 

Plans hav made by the director of the 
Children’s Laboratories to establish a series of 
four traveling hibits which are to be trans- 
ported from place to place in especially con- 
structed cases. Each exhibit is to be on view in 
different cente1 r a period of two weeks and 
will be accompanied by an interpreter. 

A word explaining the way in which the Chil- 
dren’s Laboratories are giving elementary biology 


and nature science to children will serve to inter- 


pret the summer’s program. The aim has always 
been to give a comprehensive, working knowledge 
of life. The children get not merely an abstract, 


aesthetic contact with nature but a closely-knit, 
lo give this, the story which life 


the 


consistent story 


itself—as interpreted by modern scientist 
has traced through the has been chosen. Be- 


aves, 


cause life and ‘rigin are all too often taken 


for granted, eological story is used as an 


| 
CK2ET 


introduction an 
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uind for life’s story. 


EXHIBIT 1 


The story of the earth -geology —starts Way 
back when the great sun-mass came within the 
gravitative pull of another great starry body which, 
on account of its superior size, drew portions from 
the great sun-body. These became the eight plan- 
ets. Our earth was at that time one-tenth as large 
as it is now and increased to its present size be- 
(A tiny 
meteor gives the children an idea of the nature of 


cause of the dropping in of planetesimals. 
these.) Knowing this part of the earth’s origin, 
it is easier for the children to visualize the center 
of the earth not as a “fiery furnace” but, according 
to modern science, as a solid mass of heat-radiating 
metals like radium, etc. To illustrate the prop- 
erties of such metals a photograph has been taken 
with a piece of pitch-blend. (The actual piece 
can be handled by the children). A large, colorful 
chart has been made to contrast the old and new 
theories of the earth’s center. 

The earth, after it reached its present size, has 
undergone many changes. These, for the sake of 
clarity, have been arranged under guide-labels 


“Sudden Changes” and “Slow Changes.” Vol- 
canic eruptions and earthquakes—the sudden 


changes—are visualized by models, charts and 
specimens. The less dramatic changes are not so 
easy to interpret. Here striking examples were 
chosen illustrating erosion, 1) by running water, 
2) by the waves of the ocean, 3) by wind, 4) by 
These examples were 


like the 
the Gods, with its 


frost and 5) by glacial ice. 
either outstanding land-marks, Grand 
Canyon and the Garden of 
grotesque rock formations, or local representative 
features along the Hudson River and the gla- 
ciated rock-masses and boulders of various kinds 
and shapes which abound in Westchester County. 
It was necessary here, too, to make special charts 
and clay models. One of these especially, a tiny 
relief map of the area within a radius of 100 
Manhattan 
the great Ice Ages more real. 


miles of Island, made the effects of 


Pa  . 
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The identification of minerals and rocks was 
not attempted since such specialization lays too 
much stress on one limited phase of the earth’s 
story. [hey merely enter the story as part of the 
architectural structure. Hence specimens have 
been chosen to explain the main characteristics of 
the minerals, such as their respective hardness and 
weight, their texture or cleavage. These in vary- 
ing degrees contribute to the formation of rocks. 
The three principal types of rocks—-fire-formed 
(igneous ), laid-down (sedimentary) and changed 
(metamorphic )—again are visualized through 


charts and specimens. Here a hand-lens enables 


bservation to discern for instance the tiny 


closer « 
mineral particles in the granite specimens (both 
coarse and fine-grained ). 

Since our knowledge of this extensive history 
of the earth depends so largely upon the decipher- 
ing of former living types found in the rocks, fos- 
sils are included in our story. Petrified wood and 
coal are fairly familiar to the average child, but 
the manner of their formation and conservation 
over millions of years gives a deep-rooted feeling 
of the marvelous scheme of things and the vast- 
ness of time. An amber specimen with a tiny im- 
prisoned insect and fern leaves which have left 
an uneradicable imprint on stone are enthusiasti- 
cally inspected. Animal fossils represented by the 
simple corals, trilobites, fish and portions of the 
huge dinosaurs can be handled. Colorful charts 
explain some of the different ways in which cer- 
tain of the vast numbers of ancient living forms 
have become preserved and reconstructed by mod- 
ern scientists from fragmentary remains. 


Exuipit 2 


(he story of the plants follows. Here the 
familiar progression from the tiny primitive water 
plants consisting of one cell, through pond scum— 
a series of green celis set end to end; through the 
amphibious plants (mosses, etc.) which have ac- 
quired the land habit; through the woody plants 


those forms with elongated woody stem for 
carrying the leaves upward into the sunlight, and 
finally through the seed plants—our familiar blos- 
soni! types 

EXHIBIT 3 

The animal exhibit follows much the same 
plan. The microscopic forms which can be seen 
wriggling in a drop of pond water illustrate well 


the need for animals to move about in search of 
food, since they, unlike the tiny green plant cells, 
cannot manufacture food. Animal life has de- 
veloped from these simple unicellular forms 
largely because of this urge. Hence we observe 
the mode of living and transition from one form 
to another, first in the polyps and in all the dif- 
ferent streams of life branching out from these in 
various directions, represented by the worms, the 
starfish, the snails and other molluscs, the insects, 
spiders and crabs, and then in the vertebrates. 
The advance of vertebrate forms from the fish- 
stage to life on land, to warm blood, to greater 
brain development, and at last to man, is indeed a 
thrilling chapter in our life story. With so much 
ground to cover in one exhibit it is important to 
choose the material carefully so that any feeling 
of confusion or over-crowding may be avoided. 


ExHIBIT 4 


The story of mankind—the final chapter in 
life’s story—again presents a wealth of material. 
Here we need to go way back into the vague past 





of pre-history and follow our ancestors through 
ages of struggle against hunger, wild beasts, cold 
and disease. 
make their contribution in demonstrating how 
they have learned to cope with the adversities of 
life. Furthermore, since the fitness of the vari- 
ous forms of life to their surroundings and their 


Present day primitive peoples also 


functions were stressed in the foregoing exhibits, 
it seemed essential to emphasize here also man’s 
particular adaptations to his mode of life—phy- 
Thus the children come to look upon 
themselves, young humans, as part of the living 





siology. 


world, creatures which, as such, normally function 
in the same way as do all the animals and which 
need therefore to follow the same rules of life. 


GATHERING THE MATERIAL 


In gathering together the materials for these ex- 
hibits, which we have so rapidly surveyed, no 
single source of supply could satisfy what we felt 
were our needs. Biological supply houses, natural 
science establishments, state and local museums, 
not to mention occasional commercial concerns, 
were appealed to not only for specimens but for 
colorful charts and models. The difficulty of pro- 
curing desirable charts and models made it neces- 
sary in many cases to make our own, for they 
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play an imp the presentation of our 
story. 

In the m 
variety of mat chosen, 
to follow tl yf modern child psychology 


esentation as well as in the 
it seemed imperative 


and progres ucatiol Chat we have suc- 


ceeded in t two seasons at the tiny building 
of the ( iboratories at Quaker Ridge, 


New Roche en made manifest by the 


many interesting comments of visitors from pro- 


gressive schools far and near, child psychologists, 
museum and social workers with children and pro- 
gressively minded individuals from other organi- 
zations. The same method will be used with the 
children during the summer months on the play- 
grounds, as far as practicable. 

Cases have been designed with ample compart- 


ments for the necessary specimens and charts so 
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that these many suffer as little as possible from 
transportatiot hese cases are very substantially 
built and ought to be able to withstand consider- 
able buffeting from the eager children on the play- 


grounds is anticipated that most of the sum- 
mer’s work will be out-of-doors where small 
groups of carefree children can enjoy the exhibits 
in their natural surroundings. 

INTERPRETING THE EXHIBIT1 


When the exhibit has been set up, each chart 
and specimen in its place so that they make a uni- 
fied story, an informal inspection is encouraged ; 
everything may be freely handled, thus stimulating 
close observation. Specimens which can not only 
be touched but picked up and fingered, are won- 
derful instruments to start conversation. ‘What 
is it?’ ‘Where did it come from?” “Why do 
you suppose it is here?” are just a few of the 
questions which such an informal group of alert 
children will always attempt to answer among 
themselves if an older person is not ready to jump 


in with information. That this querying impulse 


of the child may not be suppressed, labels have 
been eliminated entirely, except for one or two 
“Guide Labels’’ where the material is quite new, 
as in Geology Furthermore, experience has 
shown that information too easily gotten (in this 
case either through the suggestions of an older 
person or through labels) is very apt to be 
readily forgottet 

These informal discussion groups of children 
who have been chatting to their heart’s content 
about the “interesting” specimens find their fund 
of information very limited. There is then a 
real need felt for an interpreter. The interpreter 
tells the story of the carefully and systematically 
arranged charts and materials. The children, dur- 
ing this interpretative talk which might suggest 
a miniature expedition, since they do real ex- 
ploring, are enabled to enter into the discussion, to 


ask questions and to answer their own questions. 


The stor 


the needs « 


must be adapted by the interpreter to 
the particular group in hand. One 
group will call for more emphasis here, another 
group, there. This, | am sure, has been the ex- 
perience of all of you who have attempted to 1n- 
terpret nature, particularly to the young child. 
The faith which the Westchester County Rec- 
reation Commission has placed in this experiment, 
and the vision, which its members have shown in 
fostering nature science this summer in the play- 
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grounds, should lead to outstanding results and 
the fulfillment of a long-felt need. 


Recreation as a Preven- 
tive of Delinquency 


The Child Welfare Committee of the League of 
Nations has brought together certain facts with 





reference to the relation of recreation and delin- 
quency. The material gathered seems on the 
whole to show that the considered opinion of most 
of those consulted is that lack of play facilities 
undoubtedly leads to the letting off of energy in 
undesirable ways which may even become anti- 
social. The Journal of Social Hygiene in speaking 
of this report states : 

“The British report states that delinquency is 
closely related to +the use of leisure time. The 
kind of opportunities for pleasure and for the 
exercise of their physical and mental powers af- 
forded children after school, has an appreciable 
effect on determining whether they are to be law- 
abiding young citizens or juvenile delinquents. 
Those precincts having the poorest playing facili- 
ties also had the greatest amount of delinquency, 
though lack of playing space must not be blamed 
as the sole cause of an excessive amount of delin- 
quency. 

“The American report states that it is generally 
believed that juvenile delinquency is reduced in 
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ties for recreation are provided. 


nquency which are reduced are 


ulting from a desire for ad- 
lf-assertion. Also the com- 
inquency attributed to lack of 
re pilfering, destruction of 


sed immorality. The statis- 


how that where recreation 
ed there has been a decrease 
rving degrees from 25 to 100 
te says that in many cities 
systems of the various 
een established for periods 
two years the invariable 
probation officers and the 


it juvenile delinquency has 


does not find it easy to 
between the decrease in 
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past few years the German 
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Study Your Sports 


Many groups at the present time are emphasiz- 
ing sports for sport’s sake rather than undue con- 
centration on winning. Ina recent bulletin of the 
Women’s Division of the N. A. A. F. prepared by 
Agnes R. Wayman, certain questions are asked 
with reference to basketball tournaments for girls, 
the application being made to a single high school 
team, called for convenience Brown High School. 

1. How was the team chosen? Was it the cream 
which rose to the top as a result of a big intra- 
mural program in which each girl had her share 
of participation, or was it a picked group from 
the beginning of the season? 

2. Were you sure that each girl on the team was 
physically able to stand the strain? 

3. Did she have a thorough physical examina- 
tion before she started playing and an occasional 
check up during the season? 

4. Was the team coached by a woman and did 
she foster a high ideal of sportsmanship and 
friendly spirit of play, or was the team coached 
by a man or woman who instilled into the team 
the desire to win at any cost and with bitterness 
of feeling? 

5. Was any check up made of the physical con- 
dition of each girl at the time of each game? Was 
she allowed to play regardless of her condition 
because the championship was at stake? 

6. What motivated that team? A desire to play 
basket ball or a desire to win the championship ? 

7. Were there desirable educational outcomes 
insofar as one can judge in the way of friendly 
social intercourse on the part of participants and 
spectators, or was there a feeling of bitter rivalry, 


ir S| ectators f 


either between players 

8. How was that team financed? By the Board 
of Education as a part of the physical education 
program?’ Or was it financed by the school body, 
by gate receipts, by the Rotary Club, by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce ? 

9. Did the woman physical director or in- 
structor of that school approve of inter-school 
competition of that type or was she over-ruled by 
the man in charge of the boys—or did the man 
in charge of the boys take charge of this girls’ team 
backed by a principal who saw in it possible pres- 
tige for his school, a chance to “get its name on 
the map?” 

10. What about the nervous strain and the time 
lost from academic work, both because of the ex- 


ci 


ac 


DISCUSSES 


citement before and during the games and the 
actual time needed for travel, practice, and play? 
11. What was the program and opportunity for 
play for the rest of the girls in that High School ? 
What proportion of time was the “Gym” theirs as 
compared to the time it was being used by the Var- 
sitv? Was a game of some sort offered to each 
1? 
gli Il « 
(These same questions modified might be asked 


for bovs’ athletics as weil as for girls. ) 


A Psychologist 


Discusses Recreation 


Recreation and its various uses was the sub- 


Edward L. Thorndike, Pro- 


fessor of Education of Columbia University, 
when | ldressed the student body of Columbia 
University, New York, at a recent noonday meet- 
ing )y Thorndike told the students who 
rowded t Milbank Chapel that he came as a 


them the facts about work 


We are 


SVCI OY1s ) 


it psychology will teach. 


wsreed, he said, that the use of leisure is to re- 
store and recreate the general health and well-be- 
ing of tl ly which may have been lessened or 
destré is equally true that the health and 
well-bei1 i the mind needs restoration and 
e [i the mind and soul is in good health, 
one can face most of the realities of life and enjoy 
doing hi est with them. 
Dr. Thorndike enumerated the activities of life 
d sta it all are pleasures if health is nor- 
mal. If individuals are mentally ill, they set a 
curs world—life becomes a series 
ins and disease. A man either 
aces them or takes refuge in things other than 
as they are and this works for general unhappi- 
ness. Health of mind and body must be culti- 
rd off attacks. Psychology makes 
recomn tions The man of vision or the 
vise man makes a choice. Like the sages of all 
ges, Dt horndike recommended sleep and a 
S( e as two standard measures of all 
Ps logy is suspicious of pleasures 1n- 
ulge 0 frequently beyond the proximity of 
midnight. Human beings differ in mind and soul 
much more than in face and body. It is our 


neglect to recognize that such differences exist that 


causes misuse of leisure and work. 
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An activity benefits the mind and soul as it 
helps a man to be worth while, to be of value in 
the esteem of those whose esteem he craves, or 
his own. If he plays a game it should be a game 
in which he can achieve a certain amount of vic- 
tory. In encouraging activities as admirable uses 
of leisure, psychology would require careful at- 
tention in applying rules. True comparisons 
should be made. Activities should be graded ac- 
cording to ages and abilities. Certain activities 
and pleasures natural and beneficial to the adoles- 
cent period if continued by those thirty to thirty- 
five might seem to indicate neurasthenia. 

We need foresight and planning for our leisure. 
Many fail to seek activities which will bring large 
returns in lasting enjoyment. Many leave leisure 
to chance. Others spend hours in games which 
fatigue and irritate them and in certain pleasures 
that leave them in less good attitude than they 
were in the beginning. No general rule can be 
made except that each one should plan his leisure 
time carefully. Plan to have a good book ready 
to read, plan to play some game you enjoy or to 
take part in some activity. Consider the power 
and satisiaction it brings to you, also consider 
what effect it will have on the common good. Dr. 
Thorndike said, ‘We should try to keep the aver- 
age score for work and leisure reasonably high.” 

\n activity is likely to be good in general in 
proportion as it gratifies human wants without 
interfering with others. Various forms of enjoy- 
ment range from the lowest found in teasing ani- 
mals or children, slandering one’s neighbors, or 
enumerating one’s troubles, to the creative uses of 
leisure such as the activity of the artist in repro- 
ducing beauty, or that of the scholar in acquiring 
knowledge of truth, the man of affairs in promot- 
ing justice or other activities that beneficially 
affect hundreds of people, perhaps for all time. 
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Outdoor Equipment Needs 


Paint Protection 


By 


HELEN B. AMES 


ler equipment dedicated to 
nd apparatus is subject to 


s is as it should be. Insist- 


tment would necessarily put a 


irits and destroy that feeling 


so essential for outdoor play. 


course, must be prohibited, 


hands and the scuffs of 


under the head of daily wear 


others, playground 
1 the economic value of sys- 
paint and varnish, periodi- 
nly fortify the equipment 
but protect both wood and 
to changing weather condi- 
materials would last indefi- 
uniform climate free from 
but subjected alternately to 
and contract, with re- 

Che wood begins to crack 
covered with corrosive rust. 
e rate of deterioration is ex- 
1 the climate is aver- 


ietals are further affected by 


he air. But paint and varnish 


otective film over the sur- 
penetration of moisture and 
ents. Consistent repainting 
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equipment which cannot be 
rains. 
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IME TO PAINT 


conditions have a great deal 
The work should never 


be started on a damp day nor at a time when the 
weather is unsettled, as a sudden drop in tempera- 
ture will affect an otherwise good paint job. 
There are, however, no regular seasons for paint- 
ing, in spite of a general belief that spring and 
fall are the only suitable times. If the thermom- 
eter is between 40° and 85° and the weather is 
dry, it is perfectly safe to go ahead at any time of 
the year. 

Nor is there a set interval for repainting. The 
life of a good paint job is generally conceded to 
be from three to five years, depending on the clim- 


ate and the treatment it receives. It is better to 


‘be a little ahead of time than to wait until the old 


finish is in bad condition. When fresh paint is ap- 
plied over such a surface, on drying it will com- 
pletely loosen the anchorage of the cracked and 
scaling paint beneath, and when this happens, the 
whole new coat may peel off. If, however, the old 
paint is in fairly good shape, it will readily absorb 
the oil in the fresh paint and gain a new lease of 


life. 
SELECTION OF PAINTS 


Too much stress cannot be placed on the impor- 
tance of selecting a high grade product. Inferior 
paints will not give adequate service; it is unwise 


While 


there are many excellent products available at 


to attempt to save money in this manner. 


moderate cost, it is advisable to avoid a cut-price 
paint unless it is backed by the reputation of a 
reliable manufacturer. Frequently the cost is low 
because the ingredients are inferior and the paint 
is carelessly manufactured. Cheap products will 
not give the same coverage as paints of good qual- 
ity, so when the work is finished the total expen- 
diture will generally be higher than if a fair price 
had been paid in the beginning for a high-class 
product. 

Surfaces that have never been painted will re- 
quire priming and there are special primers for 
wood and others for metal, but since most play- 
ground equipment is already painted when it is 


e 
\e 
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delivered it is unnecessary to go into this phase 
of the matter here. 

For repainting purposes, a good grade of house 
paint will do for both wood and metal. When 
painting cast iron, it is well to add a final coat of 
spar varnish, to gain the utmost in protection. 


APPLYING THE PAINT 


sefore the painting begins everything should be 
thoroughly cleaned. Turn on the hose and give 
all the apparatus a good washing but be sure that 
it is entirely dry when the paint is applied. Ob- 
stinate grease spots will respond to vigorous rub- 
bing with turpentine or benzine. Every speck of 
rust must be cleaned off the metal. Repainting 
will prevent further accumulation of rust but it 
will not stop corrosion if any remains beneath the 


paint. Rust is generally removed with coarse 
emery cloth or a stiff wire brush. 

When the surface is clean, the painting may 
proceed unless the old finish requires treatment. 
Cracked paint should be scraped off or removed 
with a paint remover if it adheres too tightly to 
be taken off with a scraper. Two coats will be 
necessary when the old paint is in this state, allow- 
ing several days between coats for drying. 

(here is another condition which frequently de- 
velops on neglected paint and often requires spe- 
cial attention. This is known among painters as 
“chalking” and results when the oil in the paint 
finally crumbles, leaving the pigment so powdery 
that it rubs off on the clothing. Slight chalking 
will not damage the new coat, but if the condi- 
tion has proceeded too far it may cause the fresh 
paint to peel off. In this case the painter should 
remove the chalky paint with a stiff brush. Two 
coats of paint should be applied so that the old 
coating will be sufficiently saturated with oil and 
the new finish will be smooth and glossy. 


it the color is to be changed, it may be neces- 
sary to apply three coats. And right here let me 
suggest that a bright new color will go a long way 
towards arousing fresh interest in outdoor activi- 


ties. [here was a time when dark green or sober 
gray were about the only colors used for outdoor 
furniture and equipment, but brighter shades are 
now miore generally employed. Children are very 


responsive to gay colors and it costs no more to 
paint the swings and slides a gay apple green 
than to stick to the same old shades. Deep yellow 


and orange are used in many places. 


Portable equipment, too, should come under the 
program of systematic protection. Golf clubs and 
croquet mallets will last much longer if they are 
given a coat of spar varnish when they are put 
away at the end of the summer. This will keep 
them from drying out during the winter and will 
prevent the heads from falling off when they get 
into action next season. This would do no seri- 
ous harm on the croquet grounds but might re- 
sult in a casualty on the golf links. 

Upkeep is a necessary part of every playground 
budget, but with regular painting, repair costs may 
be cut down to a minimum, 


Duval County’s Play Day.—In April the 
Duval county, Florida, held its Fifth Annual Play 
Day under the auspices of the Duval County 
Home Demonstration Department and Jackson- 
ville Playground and Recreation Department. The 
morning program included, for boys, 50 yard dash 
—boys of three different age groups; standing 
broad jump—for boys of two different age groups ; 
440 yard run and 440 yard relay. For girls there 
was the 50 yard dash for girls of three different 
age groups, the three legged race and 50 yard flag 
race. Events for boys and girls together included 
a spelling contest and musical numbers and there 
were ring and group games for small children. A 
treasure hunt for young and old was the special 
feature of the afternoon. 


Austin’s First Kite Flying Tournament.— 
Austin, Texas, held its first kite flying tournament 
last spring under the auspices of the City of Aus- 
tin. There were 157 entries and over 2,000 spec- 
tators. The city fathers served as judges and the 
Exchange Clubs donated eight medals. There 
were eight events—highest kite; most unique; 
smallest ; kites were required to carry at least 25 
feet of thread or string and to soar to an altitude 
higher than the point of mooring; the strongest 
puller (not over three feet high) ; the largest kite 
(of single plane variety) ; the most artistic kite; 
the steadiest tailless and the largest box kite. 

In the unique class there were sail boats, air- 
planes, barrels, stars, a map of Texas, a map of 
Ireland and other shapes. In the artistic class 
were many highly decorated kites of all colors, 
shapes and sizes. The smallest kite to fly was 
three inches long and two inches wide. The larg- 
est was twelve feet high and twelve feet across. 











Houston Celebrates! 


Nope, not a prize fight! 

Not a crowd out to meet Lindbergh, either! 

Not a riot of Reds nor an army of unemployed! 

“What, then,” you ask. 

“The largest crowd that ever attempted to at- 
tend a demonstration of any recreation depart- 
ment in any city in the country,” said a national 
recreation authority who dropped in on the show 
and got caught in the squeeze. 

And so it was! 

An auditorium seating 6,000 was packed to the 
last seat in the remotest gallery, aisles were jam- 
med and some 5,000 people were turned away for 
lack even of standing room 

It was the occasion of the tenth anniversary 
program of the City Recreation Department of 
Houston, Texas 

School children from all parts of the city, 
mothers, fathers, 


1 


brothers, sisters and friends 
began arriving long before the hour set for the 
program. Some brought lunches in boxes and 
bags and ate upon 


All stood for 


the steps of the big building. 


outside the huge auditorium 


where Houston stages its biggest attractions, and 
waited for the doors to open. 

When the hour for the show arrived, many of 
the star performers found themselves wedged in 


a crowd far from the entrances. Nor could they 


work their way forward, so dense was the mass 
of humanity around them. The crowd filled the 
big lobbies, spilled over onto the sidewalks and 
finally overflowed into the street until traffic was 
blocked. 


the scene and attempted to handle the good-nat- 


A special detail of officers hurried to 


ured mob. 

A few moments after the doors -were opened, 
every seat in the building was filled, all available 
standing room taken and half the crowd left stand- 
ing wistfully outside. 

The program and demonstration which drew 
this record crowd celebrated the completion of ten 
years’ growth of the Houston Recreation Depart- 
ment and Recreation and Community Service, a 
joint association which has charge of all the 
city’s organized, supervised play. 

It celebrated the expansion of Houston’s rec- 
reation facilities and personnel from one play cen- 
ter and one worker in 1919 to twenty-eight full- 
time summer playgrounds and a corps of more 
than 90 employees. It celebrated the acquisition 
of five full-time directors, all highly trained in 
their respective fields and cooperating with field 
play leaders in Houston’s big recreation program. 

It celebrated expansion of the play movement 
budget from $1,800.00 to $44,800.00. 


Those who were fortunate enough to get into 





AT THE ANNUAL DEMONSTRATION HELp UNDER THE 


AUSPICES OF THE Houston RECREATION DEPARTME? 


Houston, TEXAS 
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the auditorium for the big celebration saw one 
of the best play demonstrations ever put on in 
Houston, according to old-timers in the Depart- 
ment. 

The program consisted of a moving picture of 
department activities and a floor and stage demon- 
stration of games, stunts, music and drama, novel- 
ties in which more than 1,000 children, young 
people and their parents participated. The pic- 
ture, said to be the first of its kind, depicts organ- 
ized, supervised play throughout the year in Hous- 
ton and created comment not only here but over 
the state. It is a picture story of what a well- 


organize vell directed municipal recreational 
organization can mean in the leisure time program 
of a growine¢g city. 


The picture has for its nucleus a group of news 


reels taken on the Houston playgrounds during 
the r by an enterprising local photographer 
and shown as news events in local moving picture 
houses. These short news reels were woven to- 
gether into a story of the city’s recreation program, 
showing people of all ages and stations in life at 
play in community centers, municipal clubhouses, 
field meets, and on playgrounds. Additional 


scenes were “shot” under the direction of Miss 
Corinne Fondé, Superintendent of the Houston 
Recreation Department, who, with the assistance 
of her staff and some able volunteers, edited the 
film and provided the captions. 

The stage program which followed the picture 
at the big demonstration was given by the children 
and young people themselves under the direction 
of their play leaders and consisted of five well- 


A booklet containing the Department’s yearly 
report, together with listings of services offered 


citizens of all ages and illustrated with “stick men”’ 
cuts, was distributed 

So insistent was the demand for a repetition of 
the demonstration on the part of those who were 
unable to gain admission that a second perform- 
ance given a week later drew an audience of more 
th ? 500 


\ survey of Houston’s recreational needs was 
made recently by Mr. L. H. Weir, of the Play- 
| Recreation Association of America, 
lation made of the order in which these 
should come. Excerpts from this survey 
were sent city officials, and the Houston Recrea- 
Department hopes that these needs will be 

met at the earliest possible time. 
Cooperating with the city officials in this for- 


ward-looking program of adequate facilities and 


man power in recreation leadership are a group 
of prominent men and women, headed by Frank 
C. Smith, President of the Recreation Executive 
Board. The splendid energy and devotion of this 
group, together with a citizenship awakened to the 
possibilities for good that lie in organized rec- 
reation, promise much for future progress of the 
work in this fast-growing Texas city. 


Drama in Rock Island 


Rock Island, Illinois, may well be proud of the 
progress which is being made along dramatic 
lines. In January a drama institute was held under 
the auspices of the Playground and Recreation 
Commission in which 100 people enrolled. There 
was an average attendance of approximately 75 in- 
dividuals at each session during one of the stormi- 
est, coldest winters ever experienced by the city. 
Mr. Jack Knapp of the P. R. A. A. served as di- 
rector of the institute. At the end of the course, 
four one-act plays were staged with great success. 
A permanent dramatic organization was created as 
a result of the interest aroused. 

The high school auditorium was the scene in 
April of the city’s second annual dramatic con- 
test. Among the groups taking part were the 
boys’ Hi-Yi clubs and Hi-Ya clubs, the older Girl 
Scouts, a number of Epworth Leagues, Bible 
classes and other church groups and the Longfel- 
low school Parent-Teacher Association. The plays 
presented included, The Brink of Silence, Men 
Not Wanted, Dregs, The Same Old Thing, Con- 
fessional, The Florist Shop, The Gift, Jezebel, 
Judge Lynch, The Valiant, The Man Who Died 
at 12 O’Clock, Ambition, The Finger of God, Pink 
and Patches and Bread. 

Admission charges were thirty-five cents a night 
or seventy-five cents for season tickets. The ex- 
penses of the contest were divided by sixteen, the 
number of groups, each group paying its share. 
The profits that remained at the end over the ex- 
penses belonged to the group. Money received 
at the door was divided among the sixteen groups. 
The plays were judged on the following basis: 

Acting and interpretation—50% 

Setting—30% 

Choice of Plays—20% 

To eliminate the necessity for having twelve 
different sets of scenery and the loss of time in 
changing scenes, each group was required to use 
grey neutral drapes as a background. 











Home Playgrounds in Youngstown 


By 


Joun H. CHASE 


Supervisor, Youngstown, Ohio, Playground Association 


For two years we have had a playground di- 
rector devote his afternoons and many of his eve- 
nings, to building up an interest in home play- 
grounds. A local newspaper has given prizes and 
publicity. The 
difficulties. 


1. The average 


1ovement has had three main 


family does not feel justified in 
spending much money for equipment. 
2. All the childret 


tracted by the equipment whet 


in the neighborhood are at- 


it is installed and 


worry the parent being omnipresent. 


3. Grass and flowers are trampled down and 


parents become discouraged about having beautiful 
yards. 
The general notion of home playgrounds, 


however, is so tremendously worth while, that 


some practical solutions (at least partial solutions ) 
vill be 


helpful in establishing the 


of these problen of interest and will be 


movement on a firm 
foundation. 
Of the home player 


1 


und equipment swings are 


of course the most popular, but unfortunately they 


are also the most costly. Our director experi- 
mented with this problem in his own home with 
his own children and arrived at this unexpected 
He noticed in his garage two stringers 


i d 


solution. 


going across from eave to eave, tying the roof 


together. He screwed four eyes in the stringers, 


leaving twelve inches between each set. He bought 


a hank of sash cord or chain for $1.00, and tied 


hooks on the top oO! the cord. He notched two 
+} 


pieces of thin plank that he had in the basement 


for seats. The result was two swings, secured at 


a cost of less than $2.00, which were used all sum- 


mer. No heavy pipe, no concreting, no garden up- 
rooted. 
For the sand yur director found all that 


was really necessa was to nail together in the 


form of a box, ieces of plank, one inch thick 


and twelve inches wide, and to order a ton of sand 
from the construction company. He secured a 
quotation for the sand which he could broadcast. 
In our section this price happened to be $2.50 a 


ton. The regulati creened builders’ sand is as 
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satisfactory as the more expensive sea shore or 
lake shore product. The sea shore sand, being 
more rounded, does not pack or mold so well as the 
former, which is rougher and may have a trace of 


clay. Many of the poorer homes when once in- 
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terested found enough lumber about the place to 
make this joy-producing piece of equipment. 
Next to the swings, a sliding board (chute or 
athletic slide) is the most popular play apparatus. 
Our director bought for $2.80 a cypress board 12 
feet long, one inch thick and 14 inches wide. This 
worked as well as hard maple, and was much 
cheaper. He planted a 4” x 4” post three feet out 
from the rear corner of his garage, 614 feet above 
He then nailed rungs made from 
lumber 13 x 1” x 3’, 10 inches apart, from the 
ground to the top of the 4” x 4” post. One end of 


the ground 


each rung was nailed to the garage and the other 
to the post. The top of the cypress plank was 
nailed to the top rung, and the bottom put on a 
piece of tiling or a small box. The sliding board 
thus projected out to the rear of the garage. The 
total cost was $4.00. 

The chute needs no sides. It is much more fun 
to be able to come down crosswise. No one was 
hurt except during the first few days when a few 


of the children bumped their heads a little on the 
under side of the eaves of the garage before they 
started down. But a bump never started a tear 
or took the fun out of the descent, and now no one 
receives even a gentle head reminder. They sim- 
ply “low bridge” by instinct. One of these boards 
was put up next to my house last spring. It car- 
ried ¢ down all summer, all fall and on 
warm days in the winter. 

Basketball goals were screwed on the eaves of 
the rear of the garages. These cannot always be 
of regulation height, but all winter on dry days 
they gave from three to four boys shooting and 
play | e. On the top of the frame of the 
front the garage, a trapeze was often hung 
on hos la the swings inside. 

\sas 1 to objection number two, unhook 
the make a movable attachment for the 
top e sliding board, take in the basketball 
and have a neat sign in the driveway, reading, 
“Playground Closed for a While.” When the 
strain of being host becomes too intense, this 
will help mothers to recuperate. 

We have worked out the following solution for 
obje nber three, raised by home owners 
who are garden lovers. Several of our families 
have been able to work out a compromise between 
the children and flowers by departmentalizing the 
ground. One family with a driveway going to 
the rear of the lawn where the garage is located, 


ran a rambler rose support from the front corner 
of the garage across the lot, leaving a small open- 
ing of the garage as a gate. Behind this are no 


grass or plants; it is dedicated entirely to sand, 
swings, see saws and happy children. Another 
family with two very small children wanted a sand 
bin and baby swings directly under their kitchen 
window so, they put their playground in the front 
part of the back yard with a cheap wire fence 
separating it from the rear of the lot, which is 
devoted to vegetables. 

Some families who were content to exercise 
their gardening instincts by planting grass, shrubs 
and flowers in their front yards devoted all of 
the rear lot to the children. In these instances 
they have been able to arrange for indoor ball by 
using as a ball half a stocking stuffed with rags. 
This broke no windows and rarely went into 
other people’s gardens. 

This year we are considering setting aside 
$100.00 or $200.00 in our budget so we shall be 
able to provide a cypress plank or two swings or 
a load of sand in instances where the family will 
build a bin or a sliding board, or will hang the 
swings in their garages. 





Music on a Chinese Playground.—Music is 
playing an important part in the program of the 
playgrounds conducted by the San Francisco Play- 
ground Commission and children of every na- 
tionality are joining whole-heartedly in the musi- 
cal activities. Especially is this true on the 
Chinese playground, where there are two har- 
monica bands of boys and a girls’ quartet made up 
of a group of four sisters who are attracting much 
attention with their American and Chinese songs 
and Mother Goose rhymes sung in Chinese. At a 
second playground groups of Italian boys are 
making progress with their glee club and at two 
other grounds toy symphony classes have been 
started at which at least 55 children are receiving 
instruction. 

Many of the children of San Francisco are 
busily engaged in writing songs about the play- 
ground for the contest which is being held. 


New Cities for the New Age.—lIn an at- 
tractively printed and illustrated booklet under this 
title the Planning Foundation of America, 130 
East 22nd Street, New York City, traces the de- 
velopment of city planning in America, the 
changes which have led to this development and 
outlines some of the problems which confront the 
modern city. 

The National Conference on City Planning was 
organized in 1910 to act as a clearing house for 

(Continued on page 420) 











Home Play: 


By 


M. Fi. HopGE, 


Superintendent oT 


V hat 


ide play equipment? 
1 hear some “Our 


yard is too small 

it costs t price of a new hat 
and a backyard can be fixed 
up for und. Then I hear other 
parents s playgrounds do not fit into 
our sch eautification. Father’s 


main soul! omes from his flowers 


and velvet innot think for a mom- 
ent of inté his wishes.” 

Two ct! raised from the same soil 
and thet sarden must go. It is 
not my int urage anyone from hav- 
ing a gat eautiful lawn, but I believe 
that sp: the equipping of 
the bac] ise and it can be surfaced 


and lands that beauty will not 


be inter{ impossible, | do not 
hesitate t i it is more important 
to raise cl available than flowers 
and veget 


The er vith most of our backyards 


is that \sh cans, rubbish 
heaps, clot ke up a great deal of the 
room. Thi it vhen we must choose 
between o1 ind the things that clutter 
up the | hould like to tell the story 
of two fa r city who have considered 
this prol yw they have solved it. 
One fai tual dollars and cents 
the cost of rtilizer for their vegetable 
garden, chars thing itever for labor. The 
amount en from the garden was 
credite ta tore prices, and at the 
end of tl the amount saved by 
erowing 1 le instead of buying them 


was SO SI came to the conclu- 


sion a gard th the effort. The space 
was there vn and turned over to 
the childres ti | play space. 

The ot! with the considera- 
tion of 1 their only son’s 


play acti up a beautiful drive 


*Abstract f Parent-Teacher Asso 


ciation mé 


14 


will appeal immensely to any small child. 


Recreation, Rock Island, Illinois 


leading to the home, a sign is noticed, “Drive 


Slowly, Children Playing.” A game of baseball 
is in progress on the spacious lawn on one side 
of the large home and bare spots at four neces- 
sary bases are plainly visible. Looking a little far- 
ther, one sees an open swimming pool and other 
play equipment which is available not only for the 
] 


boy of the family but his neighborhood playmates 


as well. 


WHat Can Be DoNE FOR THE LITTLE PEOPLE? 


\ sand box filled with white sand and moistened 
I wish 
every parent could read G. Stanley Hall’s book, 
The Story of the Sand Pile. 
facilities that will prove 


There are few play 
more attractive or valu- 
able to the development of a child than a sand 
box. Let me emphasize, however, that the sand 
should be moistened and a few simple tools pro- 
vided. 

Who of us has forgotten the good time we had 


| yet, outside of 


in the old swing? At our public 


parks today, there are few swings to be found 
in use. 

The teeter is always a source of enjoyment. 
An old tire suspended from a limb or a bag stuffed 
with sawdust and suspended by a rope are two 
suggestions which provide a lot of fun for any 
youngster. Then there is the playhouse or play 
room. When construction of a playhouse in the 
backyard is out of the question, the playroom, the 
attic or spare bedroom should be used for this pur- 
a whole room, at least a part of a 


pose. If not 


room should be given over toa child’s play. 
Let me suggest in regard to the selection of play- 
things that children like simple toys. In buying 


tovs select those which are not the ready-made 
type; playthings which ask the child to touch a 
button and let the toys do the rest are not the 
kind which stimulate the child’s imagination. 
Playthings that can be taken apart and built into 
any number of objects are the kind that are worth- 


while. 
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rHE OLpER Boy or GIRL 


| believe there is nothing the older boy likes 


better to do, if he is in the least athletically in- 
clined, than to shoot baskets. A basketball hoop 
placed on the garage or on a post in the backyard 
will give a boy a great deal of wholesome fun. A 
volley ball court in the backyard will serve the 
play interests of the whole family. Horseshoes 
can be played in any back yard and the game has 
an appeal for both sexes when once learned. A 
clock golf course would probably prove the most 
popular of all to the average family and this can 
be laid out in any yard without expense. A trap- 
eze, horizontal bar or a pair of rings should have 
a plac very boy’s backyard. There is nothing 
finer for round shoulders, a problem which I am 
sure all mothers are concerned with, than one of 
these three pieces of apparatus. 


Eve should have a workshop, equipped 


with a bench and inexpensive tools. Perhaps your 
boy ( t like athletic activities. He is more in- 
terested in mechanical things—the fun of making 
things Chis privilege certainly should not be 
denic ecause parents fail to provide for 


s beyond the age, nor has he so small 


an amount of time, that he cannot take an active 
interest his son’s athletic activities. Go with 
him t - games. Show an interest in his athletic 
success ‘rovide him with necessary equipment, 
and j n his play where it can be done. In 
addit to the backyard games and activities sug- 
gest in which father and son can 
join t er, why not set aside one night a week 
for home or family play? Forget you are par- 
ents and be one of the children yourself. Take 
turns plavi1 | know homes where Home Play 
Night erly looked forward to by parents 
and children alike. How do you go about it: 
The Pul Library has many books on activities 
suitable family play. Play the thing which 
you « | as children. They are new to the 
childre today and the games and stunts they 
have | t school and on the playground are 
most likely new to you. Parents do not have to 
doall. It is amazing how things will suggest them- 
selves as time goes on for the family play night. 
The story hour, an old-fashioned taffy pull and 
poppi1 rn are but a few of the things that can 
be indulged in by parents and children alike for 
a wholesome evening together. 


Cincinnati Public 
Recreation Commission 


Receives Court Decision 


Last December a suit was filed to enjoin the 
Public Recreation Commission of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, from distributing trophies and medals for 
skill and ability in competitive games conducted 
by the Commission. As soon as the injunction 
was brought, Will R. Reeves, Director, wrote to 
practically every large city in the United States 
for information concerning its practice along this 
line. The great majority of the recreation execu- 
tives replying indicated that they were pursuing 
the same practice Cincinnati had used up to the 
time the injunction was brought. 

Mr. Reeves has announced that the Court of 
Common Pleas has given the decision that the 
City of Cincinnati has the right to appropriate 
money for the purchase of trophies and other 
prizes to be awarded in contests sponsored by the 
Recreation Commission. In making the decision, 
Judge Darby said the evidence showed that the 
Recreation Commission received funds from two 
sources—from levying taxes and income from 
fee charges made to adults and fees paid by con- 
fectioners for the privilege of selling confections. 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
interest stimulated by competition not only greatly 
increases the number of entrants, but results in 
large gatherings of persons at such contests. It 
is and has been for all time, the practice to award 
to the winners of contests, such as are conducted 
by the Recreation Commission, recognition in the 
form of trophies and medals for the wreath of 
laurel.” 

“It is a recognized method of stimulating inter- 
est and bringing to physical excellence those who 
indulge in competitive feats. The court is of 
the opinion that no case is made by the plaintiff 
for the injunctive processes of the court.” 

Rural and Small Community 
Recreation Handbook 
(Revised Edition) 

Price 75 cents 


Order from 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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SPRING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 











The Toy Orchestra—Latest Playground Activity 


Instruments for 40 Players 


Write For Booklet—“The Toy Orchestra in the Playground” 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


DRYSDALE SCHOOL SERVICE 


$10.00 

















Lists of Plays Available 


r the Adolescent. 


classifi 


and girl f teen age Price $.10 


yr Women. Over eighty plays that are suitable for women of all ages are divided 
short plays and longer plays for inexperienced players and 


in this list into four groups 
short pla ind longer plays for more experienced players. This list may be secured from 
the P. | \. free of charge. 


Do you have 
adolescent boys and girls? The Community Drama Service of the P. R. A. A. has issued a 
list of more than seventy-five plays which have been successfully produced with boys 


the difficult problem of selecting plays for 

















district were uniqu 
standard became a flower basket filled not with the 


Spring in Southern 


California 


Never \ ig so charming with festivals 
and flowet the spring of 1929 in California. 
During the \pril 8th, Redlands enjoyed 
a riot of di ong and flowers in a festival 
which was 1 as follows: 

‘A We K'] Redlands, Cal., 
1929 
of blossoms 

Fa | to the public 

Childre Flower Parade, Beautiful to 

Floral Pageant, Children and Music 

The Sp lower Show, a Gorgeous 

Di 
\ Fie 
( Flowers Music 
Hospit Fellowship—Education” 
The decorations for the event in the business 


id “different.” Every light 


usual cut flowers but with permanent flowering 
plants planted in proper receptacles. Beautiful 
gardens were thrown open to the public through- 
out the week and visitors were able to see flowers, 
shrubs and trees in their natural setting—a feature 
in sharp contrast with the usual horticultural ex- 
hibit. 

Perris Valley, 18 miles south of Riverside, 
held a desert fantasy April 6th and 7th and was 
host to the Los Angeles Philharmonic orchestra 
on April 14th. The fantasy theme, Wocking Bird, 
was arranged by E. Marguerite Slaughter and di- 
rected by Miss Hedwiga Reicher, the scene of the 
fantasy being near the battlefield where years ago 
the Piutes fought the Mission Indians and carried 
away women and children and stock to their lands 
beyond the Cajon. 

The Ramona Pageant at Hemet bids fair this 
year to be the most beautiful and romantic thus 
far given by the district. The pageant will be pre- 
sented in the beautiful Ramona Bowl, which now 
seats 2,400 people and which will later have a seat- 
ing capacity of 6,000. The play is a labor of love 
by the people of the community and is a dramatic 
event of simplicity, dignity and beauty. 


Please mention PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION when writing to advertisers 
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A ‘‘Junglegym’’ Trade Mark 
f oO € 192 Registered United States 
M 1924 Patent Office 


East Side—West Side! 


Wherever the Junglegym has been installed 
it has proven to be a favorite with the chil- 


dren 


Meeting as it does their natural instinct to 
climb and play in groups, expert play leaders | 
and physical educators have given it their 


universal approval. 


Its use in the playground keeps the children 
safe and happy and out of mischief. 


The No. 2 model pictured above, capable of 
handling 75 children at once, is the popular 


Each, $250 


size for playgrounds. 


A corner will do to set this Junglegym 
Junior up in. 





Just a smaller edition of | 
its big brother, but built 
for the kiddies from 3 to 8. | 





ee ee... ccciakaenowade .$125 
Oe COS .« s cv ccdweu ewluneueeers $50 | 
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Playground Department 
Chicopee Mass. 








Conduct of Community Centers 


A companion piece to the Conduct of Play- 
grounds, this booklet contains helpful suggestions 
to the recreation worker on the organization and 
administration of community centers, the conduct 
of activities and the duties and responsibilities of 
leaders in different types of activities. 

Order your copy from the Playground and Rec- 
reation Association of America before the com- 
munity center season opens! 

Price, $.25 


Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 

















Please mention PLAYGROUND AND 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City i 





Book Reviews 


Pustic DANcE HALLS—THEIR REGULATION AND PLACE 
IN THE RECREATION OF ADOLESCENTS. By Ella Gard- 
ner. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price, $.10 


This report is the result of a study by the Children’s 
Bureau of dance halls in cities of 15,000 population or 
more throughout the country, whose officials were re- 
quested to send copies of their ordinances and regulations 
concerning public dances, reports on the administration of 
the ordinances and on the recreation provided by the 
community. Replies were received from 416 cities. In 
addition 15 cities in different parts of the country offer- 
ing examples of various types of control of commercial 
dancing and the provision for community recreation were 
visited by agents of the Bureau in 1925 and 1926. 

The report discusses the legislative regulations of pub- 
lic dance halls from the point of view of state and city, 
the administration of dance regulation in 15 cities and 
community recreation. 

Among the conclusions reached were the following: 
“The chief problems of present-day dance hall supervision 
are: 1. Supervision of music, dancing and general con- 
duct at the halls; 2. provision for and protection of 
minors; 3. control of the after-dance rendezvous. To 
meet these problems there has been a steady increase in 
dance hall legislation during the last 15 years, 75 per- 
cent of the more complete ordinances having been en- 
acted since 1918.” 

“Although dance hall supervision is necessary,” states 
the report, “the dance hall situation cannot be remedied 
unless those in charge of the halls can secure the interest 
and support of the public. The cooperation of 
parents is so important that public education as to recre- 
ation and recreational needs must be increased. 

“The provision of community recreation and training 
in recreational activities will not eliminate the commer- 
cial dance halls, but it should assist in greatly modifying 
the character of the commercial amusements as well as 
in developing the play interests of the whole population, 
providing types of amusement not commercially profita- 
ble and developing leadership in the provision of a whole- 
some neighborhood social life.” 


Putpir Dramas. By Phillips Endicott Osgood. Pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers, New York City. 
Price, $1.75 

In this series of dramatizations for church or parish 
house use, Dr. Osgood presents ten dramas which have 
been successfully used at Minneapolis. “A sermon 
found will be of more value than a sermon delivered,” 
says Dr. Osgood in his introduction. “Therefore if one 
is none too sure of any value more than mediocre in his 
bare moralizings, the dramatic alloy will give them more 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
NONE BETTER 


Write for No. 14 Catalog of Complete Line 
American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Indiana 
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\||} im open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 


||” SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. 
feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors., 
Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 





Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


Its germicidal property is a 


Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


NEW YORK 








ind it is the souls of his people the 
strengthen by all he has and is.” 
entitled, A Drama Project for Young 


power for good, 
minister yearns t 
In a chapter 


People, the author suggests most interestingly how church 
drama may be developed by the young people of the 
parish. No chu ich is sincerely trying to vitalize 


its religious instruction can afford to be without this 
volume. 


A Five YEARS’ EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING VOLUNTEER 
Group LEADEI By Elizabeth Kemper Adams and 
Eleanor Perry Wood. Published by the Girl Scouts, 
Inc., 670 Lexingt Avenue, New York. 


In this report 295 training courses for leaders 
conducted in 155 different educational institutions from 
1922-1927, the Girl Scouts national organization is asking 
itself, “has it been worth while and what next?” This 
interesting analysis of the accomplishments and methods, 
which goes into most careful detail regarding the pro- 
cedure and which presents substantiating data from Girl 
Scout instructors and national representatives, offers 
much of interest and value to other groups conducting 
training courses 


PIONEERS OF FREEDOM. By McAlister Coleman. Pub- 
lished by the Vanguard Press, New York. Price, 
$2.50 

Says Norman Thomas in his introduction, “The book 
was written to meet a definite need—the need for new 
heroes for the young people of America.” The volume, 
which has been prepared for the Pioneer Youth of Amer- 
ica, contains the biographies of nine men and one woman 
who have been chosen as outstanding leaders of the 
forces of democracy in America. 


TENNIS ANNUAL. Spalding Athletic Library. American 
Sports Publishing Company, New York. Price, 
$.35 

The 1929 Tennis Annual contains the usual champion- 
ship records and tournaments listed. In it will also be 
found cases and decisions, tournament regulations and 
other information for conducting a meet. Rules of Bad- 
minton and deck tennis are given in a separate section 
of the book. 


» 


Paper Toys. By Anna E. Pauli. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, $1.40 
This delightful book provides the child with patterns 
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The Playground Line of 
a Million Happy Thrills 


co. thrills—because it is built by a firm willing to share with you 
the responsibility for “The Safety, Health and Happiness of Young 
America.” 


It is the most complete of all playground lines—a range of devices 
that gives you a selection suitable for a metropolitan playground system 
or a little neighborhood plot—a range of prices to meet any appropria- 
tion, from the largest to the smallest. 


We shall be happy to confer with you, not only in the selection of 

equipment, but in the planning and preparation of your playground 

areas and athletic fields—a service of our playground Engineering 

Department which is at your command without cost or obligation. 
lf you do not have our complete general catalog, we shall be glad to send you a copy 


on request. It is filled from cover to cover with interesting and helpful information 
coucerning playgrounds, playground plans and playground equipment. 


Louden Playground Equipment, Ottawa, Illinois 


118 Broadway 


Branch Offices and Distributing Points 


Albany, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. Ogden, Utah St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, IH. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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DIAMOND 


Official Pitching 


COURTS 
































I[AMOND Official courts exactly 
nform to standards of National 
Horseshoe Pitching Association. 
Strongly constructed and bolted—faced 
with heavy iron. Cast iron stake holder 
enter with proper pitch to stake. 
Painted with rust and rot preventative. 
Also a complete line of pitching shoes 
and accessories. Write for circulars and 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 


4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 























DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 
DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























for simple t e from paper. The patterns not only 
provide a fascinat ictivity for the child but have edu- 
cational valu ll. Beginning with the simple sil- 
houette patter: mbined with “cat-stairs,” the prob- 
lems are gradua eveloped through the more exacting 
projects invol ¢ curacy measurement and care in 
constructio1 either make or mar the result. 

A WatTER P m CAMPS. By Thomas K. Cureton, 
Jr. Published for the American Red Cross by P. 
Blakisto1 nd Company, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania I ».OU 

This practica klet, which is profusely illustrated, 
is designed for t 1S¢ f camp water front leaders and 
camp director is been made possible by the coop- 
eration of camp directors in filling out ques- 
tionnaires. k contains information on the or- 
ganization of iff and equipment; suggestions for water 
front design; tl vater program, including outline of 
instruction in sv ing and diving, water meets, games 
and general 1 :] swimming, progressive swimming 
tests and the | saving program; suggestions for teach- 
ing swimmit 1 he 00k will be of value to all recrea- 
tion executi v] ire in charge of water facilities. 





Dr. Jacks on Adult Education 
(Continued from page 397) 
cially up-building. Both thus serve—the labor 
time serving leisure time, leisure time serving 
labor. 

Two final comments: (1) World peace is more 
than a negative avoidance of war. There must be 
a new field for valor if the war field is closed up. 
In the field of education of this kind there is a 
positive need for valor. (2) International co- 
operation, so important as a content of this pos- 
sible affirmative positive world peace, will find a 
real opportunity in cooperation in fundamental 
education of this kind. 


New Cities for the New Age 
(Continued from page 413) 
planning ideas and as an adviser and guide for 
planning movements, organizations and commis- 
sions. With the rapid growth of planning interest 
in the United States the demand for service has 


outstripped the resources of the Commission and 


it was decided in 1928 to establish a planning ser- 
vice to be known as the Planning Foundation of 
America. The program for the Foundation is 
outlined in the booklet. Further information may 
be secured from the Planning Foundation of 
America. 


Officers and Directors of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America 


OFFICERS 
Josern Lee, President 
Joun H. Fintey, First Vice-President 
Joun G. Winant, Second Vice-President 
Rosert Garrett, Third Vice-President 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 
Howarp S. Braucuer, Secretary 
DIRECTORS 


Mrs. Epwarp W. Bippie, Carlisle, Pa. 
Witi1aAmM ButterwortuH, Moline, IIl. 

CrarENCE M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. ArtHur G. CumMerR, Jacksonville, Fla. 

F. Trusee Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 
Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, West Orange, N. J. 
Joun H. Finiey, New York, N. Y. 

HuGH Frayne, New York, N. Y. 

Rogpert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. CnHartes A. Goopwin, Hartford, Conn. 
Austin E. Grirritus, Seattle, Wash. 

Witiiam Hare Harkness, New York N. Y. 
Cuartes Haypen, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Francis peLacy Hype, Plainfield, N. J. 
Gustavus T. Kirsy, New York, N. Y. 

H. McK. Lanpon, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. CuHartes D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. 
Rospert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 

JosepH Lee, Boston, Mass 

<pwarp E. Loomis, New York, N. Y. 

J. H. McCurpy, Springfield, Mass 

Otto T. Matrery, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Water A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cart E. MILitiken, Augusta, Me 

Miss E.ien Scripps, LaJolla, Calif. 

Mrs. CATHERINE BARKER SPAULDING, Chicago, III. 
Harotp H. Swirt, Chicago, Ill. 

Freperick S. Titswortu, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. James W. Wapswortu, Jr., Washington, D. 
J. C. Watsu, New York, N. Y. 

Joun G. Winant, Concord, N. H. 

Mrs. Wittt1am H. Woopin, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
FrepericK M. Warsurc, New York, N. Y. 

C. S. Weston, Scranton, Pa. 
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IS W ines to ride high above the The well-equipped playground is a 

= hub bub world. To little souls ad- Fairyland of myriad wonders; a 

ol venture bent what a wonderful land never ending quest for childhood’s 
s Fairyland. imagination. 

id Giant strides; ocean waves. And to Medart’s contribution to the play- 

ca the slide; to go from cloudy heights ground movement is fifty-six years 
back to earth with the swoop of of specialized manufacturing ex- 
eagle wings. perience in the production of dur- 


Let us remember that in the fasci- able, safe and fascinating play- 


ground equipment. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 


nation of the playground there is 


stimulation, too. Young bodies and 







young minds co-ordinate and grow. 





ny 


5 The Medart playground apparatus catalog illustrates 
*2) and describes the complete range of the newest C. 


equipment; a copy gladly sent free on request. 


ib 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
3544 DeKalb Street - - - - Saint Louis, Missouri 


AKERS OF GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, STEEL LOCKERS 
STEEL CABINETS AND JUNIOR LINE FOR THE HOME PLAYGROUND 
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More Playgrounds—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the 

streets—give them good 
playgrounds with plenty of fun- 
making, muscle building, health 
developing equipment — and 
yours will be a town where acci- 
dents involving children are few 
and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Play- 
ground Apparatus has been 
recognized as the standard of 
quality. Built to withstand the 
abuse of after-hours roughnecks. 
Embodies every element of safety 
human ingenuity can _ devise. 


Playable as though the kids 
themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities,—the 
country over which have 
equipped their parks and play- 
grounds with Everwear Equip- 
ment have found it superior. Also 
more economical, because of its 
greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives 
complete information. Lists 161 
different models and sizes of ap- 
paratus with which to build your 
playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Springfield, Ohio 








verWear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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